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The Church and the Labor Movement 


Wa tter G. MvuELpER 


In America, management, labor, and the churches are all essentially 
conservative, says Dean Muelder. The Christian ethic 
presents a radical challenge to all three. 


FROM THE perspective of labor movements the world over, American 
labor impresses one by its essential conservatism. This trait must be 
recognized despite the unbridled conflict which has obtained in industrial 
relations since the cessation of hostilities of World War II. Left-wing 
movements have sometimes inspired the trade unions to militant organ- 
ational activity, Communists have often bedeviled them, but the great 
bulk of union leaders and members have struggled within the conserva- 
tive framework of capitalist values and ideals. From the standpoint of 
world-wide Christianity, American churches also impress one by their 
economic conservatism. Reflecting largely the opinions of the dominant 
membership, the church has been slow to support basic social changes in 
management-worker relations, and has been predisposed to support man- 
agement while being severely critical of organized labor. The Christian 
ethic, as distinguished from the moral opinions of the dominant church 
membership, presents a radical challenge both to industrial management 
and to labor unions. There is a continuing revolution implied in the 
prophetic message of Christianity. As the bearer of this message the 
church finds itself in a paradoxical position, for it generally acts con- 
servatively in an industrial crisis while claiming credit for social reform 
after it has been accomplished. This sort of claim is not ultimately dis- 
honest, for the ultimate appeal of the churches, despite all contrary his- 
torical compromises, is to the Kingdom of God, an appeal more thoroughly 
revolutionary than that of any actual historical institution. 


I 


The labor movement often gives the superficial impression of being 
radical. This is due in part to the deliberate propaganda of the press, 
in part to the left-wing ideology associated with certain leaders. of 
labor, in part to violence in the industrial struggle, and in part to occa- 
sional excesses. But the main reason for the superficial impression of 
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radicalism is that from the standpoint of absolute property rights, any 
challenge to the traditional order seems radical. When Sewell Avery 
was obliged by the National Labor Relations Board to meet with the 
representatives of the United Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Employees, he stated in the course of the meeting to Samuel Wolchok, 
“No outsider is going to run my business!” “You know, Mr. Avery,” 
said Wolchok, “your workers think you are a slave driver.” Manage- 
ment is constitutionally inclined to view any invasion of its traditional 
prerogatives of ownership, even collective bargaining, as a fundamental 
challenge. Many corporations have long since accepted collective bargain- 
ing, but they nevertheless regard any new division of -power and status 
as an encroachment on management’s rights. ‘Whose business is it, any- 
way?” This point of view is generally associated with the assumption 
that the interests of business are identical with the interests of the workers 
and with the interests of the nation as a whole. Montgomery Ward ex- 
pressed this viewpoint very clearly: “The union acts on the theory that 
there is a conflict of interest between the workers and the management. 
We believe that the interests of the workers and the management are 
identical.” On the other hand, the whole structure of modern labor re- 
lations is based on an acceptance of the conflict of interests between em- 
ployers and employees. 

The presence of conflict does not involve more than the appearance 
of radical claims. It is the relative position of the challenger that is 
determinative. From their inception in the eighteenth century, trade 
unions in the United States were prosecuted for criminal syndicalism. 
During the nineteenth century the very existence of associations of work- 
ers was met by injunctions and other acts of legal repression. This did 
not mean that the laboring classes were obsessed by revolutionary ideol- 
ogies. Whatever socialistic leanings Samuel Gompers and the American 
Federation of Labor may have entertained in the early 1880’s, the philos- 
ophy which controlled craft unionism from the days of the Haymarket 
Riot onward was nonrevolutionary and essentially nonpolitical. Samuel 
Gompers was essentially opportunistic within the going framework of 
rugged individualism. William Green has consistently emphasized his 
acceptance of the “American Way.” His unions have opposed co-opera- 
tion with Russian trade unions because the latter were state controlled. 
Philip Murray has with equal ardor insisted on the validity of the “free 
enterprise” system. In 1945, Green and Murray sat down with repre- 
sentatives of the United States Chamber of Commerce to sign a “New 
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Charter for Labor and Management.” They joined in the declaration 
that “the rights of private property and free choice of action, under a 
system of private competitive capitalism, must continue to be the founda- 
tion of our nation’s peaceful and prosperous expanding economy. Free 
competition and free men are the strength of our free society.” 

No significant portion of the labor movement challenges in principle 
the ultimate directive authority of the owners and managers of private 
business. In the Charter referred to above, both Green and Murray 
went on record that “the inherent right and responsibility of manage- 
ment to direct the operations of an enterprise shall be recognized and 
preserved. So that enterprise may develop and expand and earn a rea- 
sonable profit, management must be free from unnecessary governmental 
interference or burdensome restrictions.” Although John L. Lewis has 
been known to have sneered at this pact, he has been equally insistent that 
he believed in the free-enterprise system. 

What has been so difficult for the general public to understand and 
appreciate is the fact that in industrial relations labor tends to follow the 
line, the values, the methods, and the organizational structure of busi- 
ness. Management leads, labor follows. The factory system produces 
the proletariat; the division of labor into skilled crafts produces the craft 
unions; the mass industries call for industrial unionism; regional cor- 
porations invite federated unions; trade associations and widely scat- 
tered mills and factories all feeding the same market stimulate the 
response of industry-wide bargaining. Hard-boiled foremen and super- 
intendents are matched by two-fisted union bosses; industrial dictators 
are greeted by power-hungry and despotic labor chiefs. Men who 
refuse to give status to the grievances of employees are confronted by 
union contracts of great length demanding unmanageable guarantees in 
their working conditions. It is an unpleasant but important truth that 
the characters of the men in both management and labor are the reflec- 
tions of the type and quality of their roles and methods of participation 
in industry. What years of vigorous action and habits of aggression and 
frustration have engrained cannot readily be overcome. No acts of 


government can fully compensate or rectify relationships requiring volun- 
tary re-education. ll 


Just as trade unionism accepts the framework and the dominant 
values of capitalism, thus carrying on its struggle in an essentially con- 
servative context, so also the churches have held to an economic point 
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of view which is acceptable to its middle-class membership. The in- 
dustrial revolution in America following the Civil War found the churches 
unprepared to guide or control it. When the labor movement began to 
assert itself, it felt the brunt of the churches’ attacks. Somewhat later, 
when the churches noticed the isolation of the workers, they awoke be- 
latedly to the fact that workers had rejected the churches in large num- 
bers and on a straight class basis. In the intervening decades the churches 
have not been able to recoup their loss of the mass of urban labor. An 
abstract each from clerical and labor opinion between 1865 and 1900 will 
indicate the relative positions. One Protestant journal ran an anti-union 
editorial as follows: 


We think the Almighty God has placed us all in the position to which we 
have been assigned for a wise and good purpose. All cannot be officers, field 
marshals, or generals in the grand army now fighting the battle of life. The 
bulk of humanity is, of course, to be contented with their lot in life, to work with 
uncomplaining industry, to manage, each man for himself, his private affairs. 


The same paper denounced the labor unions for their eight-hour-day 
program, holding that it meant a waste of capital in unused machinery, 
and insisting that it was dishonest to ask a day’s pay for only eight hours 
of work. On the other hand, here is the response from one of labor’s 
outstanding leaders: 


My associates have come to look upon the church and the ministry as the 
apologists and defenders of the wrong committed against the interests of the 
people, simply because the perpetrators are possessors of wealth . . . . whose real 
God is the almighty dollar, and who contribute a few of their idols to suborn 
the intellect and eloquence of the divines, and make even their otherwise generous 
hearts callous to the suffering of the poor and struggling workers, so that they 
may use their exalted positions to discourage and discountenance all practical 
efforts of the toilers to lift themselves out of the slough of despondency and 


despair. 

The labor problem became the focal issue around which emerging 
social Christianity revolved. The progressive conservatives eventually 
defended the right of collective bargaining and numerous humanitarian 
reforms. The more radical minority tended toward a positive socialist 
philosophy. In no leading Protestant church has the socialist point of 
view been officially embraced. Official social Christianity produced what 
is known as the Social Creed. For forty years it has stood without sub- 
stantial growth or change of principle. On the crucial question of the 
profit motive and the profit system there has been no official develop- 
ment. The Social Creed of 1908 stated nothing specific about profits but 
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simply asked for “the highest wage that each industry can afford, and 
for the most equitable division of the products of industry that can ul- 
timately be devised.” In 1912 the Federal Council revision asked for 
“a new emphasis upon the application of Christian principles to the ac- 
quisition and use of property.” There can be little doubt about the 
present orientation of federated Protestantism, for it studiously avoids 
any repudiation of the profit system in principle while it specifically 
rejects the Communist system. “Profits,” said the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence, “are characteristic of a money economy and are defensible, subject 
to proper methods of accumulating and distributing them 

There is an internal moral tension between the prophetic biblical 
tradition, as a portion of the Holy Scriptures of the church, and the cross- 
section of “representative” lay opinion. For the most part the middle 
class in the churches dominates the lay approach to labor-management 
issues. The clergy, trained more thoroughly in the ideals of the Chris- 
tian movement, tends to write “official” pronouncements more congenial 
with the aspirations of militant trade unions. Where the laymen have 
an effective voice in the expression of church pronouncements, they have 
a less “radical” tone. As lay control increases, it is to be expected that 
conference utterances on social and economic matters will become in- 
creasingly conservative. This situation raises a basic issue which will 
become more and more acute: the nature of the social ethic of the 
church, its source, validity, and authority. Of what moral or ethical 
value is an opinion poll of the representative majority of church members 
on questions which challenge their present economic practice, status, and 
self-interest? 

This problem is made no less acute should it prove to be the case 
that in the future large numbers of organized trade unionists will come 
into the churches. As America settles down, following the present wave 
of postwar reaction, to more widespread collective bargaining, and as the 
status of well-paid workers rises in their communities, a larger proportion 
of them will find their way into positions of control and influence in the 
churches. In that case the “representative” Christian position would 
reflect a mixture of management and middle-of-the-road union philosophy. 
This is stated not with cynicism but as sociological realism. The conflict 
between management and the unions would continue even then to be 
acute on many minor issues, but since labor follows the values so effectively 
propagandized and advertised by management, the secularized ideals of 
the two groups would be in essential agreement. 
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Whatever conflict exists among the churches, management, and or- 
ganized labor must, from the perspective of the world situation, be viewed 
as tension within the extreme right wing of the social process. Transcend- 
ing the conservatism which delimits this struggle stands the radical Chris- 
tian ethic, calling all men and groups to repentance and pointing the 
way to a Christian social revolution. This ethic is not to be confused 
with a cross-section or representative expression of moral habits and atti- 
tudes within the churches, management, or labor. The churches have 
been the bearer of this ethic. It serves both as an instrument of self- 
criticism within organized Christianity and as an instrument of criticism 
by groups against the churches. At ten points all segments of ecclesi- 
astical and industrial institutions are challenged by the communitarian 
justice and love of the Kingdom of God. 

1. Regarding Christian Vocation. The late Archbishop Temple 
made the observation that the only forms of employment available to 
many persons prevent them from finding a sense of Christian vocation 
in their lives. This frustration of Christian vocation resides in the sub- 
ordination of all human life to the economic process, in the enhancement 
of acquisitiveness in capitalism, in the barriers to human fellowship created 
by class structures, and in the tyrannical coercion which centers of economic 
power exert over the masses of men. These are traits of the economic 
order as a whole, and are so basic that they cannot be resolved by seeking 
a solution entirely within the “free enterprise” system. 

A recent study made by Fortune reveals that large numbers of work- 
ers have not been able to find a sufficient incentive to do their best work. 
The people least convinced that personal effort pays are Negroes. Work- 
ers generally subscribe to the idea that ability and effort are the basis 
of promotion, “but nearly half of them doubt that the principle applies 
in their own cases.” It is significant in this connection that younger 
workers do not feel much more encouraged to try for advancement than 
those over forty. ‘Perhaps young men once tackled their jobs with 
high hopes, but the young man in the factory today seems sadly resigned 
to not getting ahead While there are few college people in 
factory work, it is an astonishing fact that less than half of the college- 
trained expect to be able to push their heads above the crowd. Surpris- 
ingly, the length of time a man has been with his company makes prac- 
tically no difference in his gloomy outlook.” There is an over-all 
“resignation to lack of opportunity and a strong feeling that good work 
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will not bring tangible rewards Half of all factory workers see 
little possibility for personal initiative on the job.” It is unrealistic for 
the churches to preach and expect industrial peace where personal vocation 
is unrealized and Christian vocation is blocked. 

2. Regarding Motives. If the Christian teaching on motives has 
any meaning, it requires new purposes both for men and for society. 
Motives create character structure and express themselves in social re- 
lations and institutions. Institutions dominated by certain motives in 
practice tend to mold the characters of their members in that same 
direction. Church pronouncements have often approved of the profit 
motive, but have subordinated it to the service motive. This subordination 
is largely verbal, however; for if the service motive were primary in 
the social order, the economic institutions would not be subordinated to 
self-interest and profit. If the churches were realistic about the sub- 
ordination of the profit motive to service, they would demand social 
institutions in the economic sphere organized for co-operative service. 

Both management and labor have long lacked faith in the service 
motive. The churches, too, increasingly under the shadow of an ego- 
centric doctrine of human nature, have in many places succumbed to the 
pessimistic view that men in groups cannot be saved from selfishness. 

Churchmen in business have too narrowly understood the motives 
which lead employees into unions. Men seek union membership to meet 
their economic needs, for they desire an adequate plane of living and both 
job and wage protection. But even more the motives for union mem- 
bership are rooted in psychological and social needs—the personality 
needs of freedom of action, self-expression, and creativity, the social 
needs for group ties to express communal responsibility and mutual aid. 

3. Regarding the Sacredness of Personality. This principle runs 
counter to the whole anonymity of modern life. Rightly understood, 
the economic realm is instrumental to the creation of fulfilled person- 
alities. Man is an intrinsic value. He does not exist for the sake of 
collectivity, whether that be a corporation, the state, a trade union, or 
the church. Though man comes to self-realization only in a group, a 
trade union may not treat him as a mere dues payer, a corporation may 
not treat him as a mere hand, the state may not treat him as a mere 
‘ conscript, and the church may not treat him as a membership digit. Man 
as person is integral. He is producer, consumer, citizen, and worshiper. 

4. Regarding the Equality of Races. On the basis of man’s spirit- 
ual dignity the Christian ethic expresses the judgment of God on the 
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practice of discrimination in factory and office, in the trade union, and 
in the church. The disgrace of segregation and caste patterns still dom- 
inates economic and religious institutions. The industrial type of union 
seems to have made more progress in this area of social relations, how- 
ever, than have churches and employers. This may symbolize the fact 
that the democratic wave of the future lies in the labor movement. In- 
stead of the churches leading in matters of racial equality, they seem 
(despite the ethic they bear) destined to follow the practices of the 
middle class. 

5. Regarding the Primacy of Labor. In a Christian social economy 
all phases of the order serve personality. Man is both a worker and 
a consumer. Most of what he produces he produces in order to satisfy 
his consumer needs. But man is not simply a consumer. He is a creator; 
and the life of intelligent creation and love exceeds in spiritual worth the 
life of sensate consumption. The life of labor is thus ultimately primary, 
for it expresses man as creator. To serve is ethically superior to owning, 
the latter being merely instrumental. The conservative philosophy of 
trade unionism, accepting as it does the primacy of property ownership 
and the organization of natural and human resources for the sake of 
owning more, does not square with the principle of the primacy of labor. 
It is not enough that the churches should sanction collective bargaining. 
That may mean only the division of the spoils of the exploitation of labor. 

6. Regarding Responsibility. As a moral being man is socially 
obligated. God as the source of the moral order is the most obligated 
of all beings. The Christian worship of God involves the acceptance 
of an unlimited liability on the part of man. The scheme of redemption 
is humanity-wide; it is man’s vocation to realize community according to 
the will of God. Despite the fundamental responsibilities of the churches, 
irresponsibility is one of its curses. This irresponsibility expresses itself, 
as Richard Niebuhr points out, in worldliness and false prophecy. The 
worldly church asks not, “What does the Lord require?” but “What 
does business or the trade union or the state require?” Instead of think- 
ing of itself as responsible to God for society, it thinks of itself as re- 
sponsible to society for God. “The worldly church is usually a church 
which seeks to maintain the old order in society and with it the power 
of the monarchs and aristocrats, of the owners of property, and of other: 
vested rights.”* The worldly church is replete with false prophecy, 
for it tends to bestow divine sanction on the status quo. 


* Richard Niebuhr, “The Responsibility of the Church Society,” in K. S. Latourette (ed.), The 
Gospel, the Church and the World. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946, pp. r2r1f. 
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Irresponsibility is inevitable in a society dominated by the motives 
of self-interest and power. The charge of irresponsibility is often hurled 
against trade unions. They are part of the chaos of industrial irre- 
sponsibility. ‘Trade unions do have grave duties. They have responsi- 
bilities to their members, to their employers, and to the general public, 
and these duties are not adequately discharged today. As the power of 
unions increases their responsibilities increase. Labor has a special ob- 
ligation to develop leaders who can enter into responsible relations with 
all aspects of community life. The emergence of such leaders, however, 
depends on the kind of labor relations management permits. 

7. Regarding Freedom of Participation. The civil liberties of man 
are all freedoms of participation. Formal freedom may guarantee self- 
expression and association on paper; real freedom means an actual taking 
part. One of the great social blights on American life is that so large 
a portion of its citizens have been debarred from effective expression 
in the social order. In modern life this participation must be economic 
as well as political if freedom is to be more than formal. Moreover, 
responsibility requires effective fellowship. This means that greater 
democracy must be established within the life of trade unions, including 
all that political science has been able to teach along that line. Unfor- 
tunately, workers have been badly taught by their employers. The 
stockholders of most corporations are as fully debarred from responsible 
and democratic co-operation as the most dictator-ridden union. Indeed, 
industrial democracy is more characteristic of unions as a whole than of 
business generally. It is at this point that the question, “Whose business 
is it, anyway?” must be reconsidered. Management is struggling to 
maintain the position that nonparticipation of workers in basic decisions 
of industry is of the essence of freedom. On the other hand, the heads 
of the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. have not claimed the right to decision- 

making participation in other matters than wages and worker protection. 
| From the standpoint of the Christian ethic we are suggesting that a more 
radical acceptance of responsibility is needed than the contending parties 
are willing to admit. Freedom of participation in the industrial order 
must be as thoroughgoing as that claimed for democracy in the political 
order. 

8. Regarding Security. Since the beginning of the present century 
the social creeds of the churches have emphasized security. Americans 
can achieve more security than they have yet produced. But social se- 
curity is not as basic a right or duty as the others we have mentioned. 
Men have the right to as much security as they accept responsibility to 
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produce, and to as much security as the social order can honestly provide. 
Men who demand more security for themselves than they are willing 
to share are asking for special privilege. They are exploiting their 
neighbors. 

Physical security is derivative. The spiritual security of justice and 
free responsible participation is primary. In the last analysis only the 
whole society can underwrite security. Only an integral conception of 
man and a communitarian understanding of freedom can point the way 
to such programs of physical security as will do justice to all. 

9. Regarding the Distribution of Earnings. One of the “prime 
objectives of collective bargaining is the redistribution of the proceeds 
of production.” This is a matter of distributive justice within capitalism. 
When the conflict of employer and employee interest becomes acute, the 
temptation is to pass on the higher costs to the consumer. When self- 
interest is relied upon, the basis of just distribution is forsaken. This is 
the predicament of collective bargaining. It is often pointed out that 
if the workers were “on top” they would be just as selfish as the present 
owners. This is a pessimistic commentary on the character education 
provided by the school of “free enterprise.” The Christian ethic cannot 
forever tolerate this type of social defeatism. 

10. Regarding the Organization of Power. Power is the greatest 
problem of our day and the lust for power is the greatest menace to 
industrial and world peace. Alexander Hamilton and the other founders 
of the American republic employed the maxim: power follows property. 
The concentration of corporate productive property in a relatively few 
hands places the economic fate of the nation in the hands of the business 
leadership. Apart from government all effective initiative for construc- 
tive changes in private business resides with management. Business leads, 
labor follows. The power of labor to effect economic change is largely 
negative. Since labor is debarred from managerial participation, and 
since its power is restricted to saying yes or no to the initiative taken by 
business, the strike has become symbolic of labor in action. Big business 
produces big labor. The power of big labor is expressed in the demands, 
backed by paralyzing strikes, for concession from those who guide the 
economic destinies. The impulse is then to smash labor’s power. Labor 
is not too powerful; labor is simply not integrated democratically in in- 
dustrial process. 

The present prospect in American industry is that of continuing 
conflict. Such issues as the use of the injunction, the closed shop, the 
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right to strike, industry-wide bargaining, internal union business affairs, 
political activities of unions, and union representation cannot be regarded 
as settled. They partake of the power struggle in which the opponents 
increasingly use the instrumentality of government to determine the out- 
come of the conflict. Instead of eliminating or reducing the intervention 
of government in the economic sphere, the hostilities engendered by im- 
perfect collective bargaining and the failure to develop genuine economic 
democracy will evoke greater governmental interference. In an atmos- 
phere of power-rivalry, society is always tempted to forsake an objective 
facing of moral issues and to impose order from above for the sake of 
“peace.” On the other hand, when real economic democracy is accepted 
as a principle by all concerned, the power problems tend not to be im- 
plicated in purely technical issues. For example, both the union shop and 
industry-wide bargaining are not intrinsically power problems, though 
they are so in the present matrix of industrial relations. At present they 
are symptoms of deep-lying fears, frustrations, and hostility. 

Churchmen from the ranks of management, labor, and the clergy 
have a tremendous opportunity today to bring about a realignment of 
economic interests in the direction of increased mutual responsibility. 
Now is not the time for punitive enforcement of labor legislation, but 
for extensive conferences all over America to face the crisis from an 
inclusive point of view in the light of the Christian ethic. The gaps 
need to be closed between clergy and laity, labor and management, the 
gospel and the practices of the churches. . 





The Serious Call and Our Ministry 


Howarp J. Conn 


William Law’s classic exposes the ageless foibles of human character 
and speaks to us in the Atomic Age—a modern 
minister sets forth its timeless values. 


For YEARS there has been echoing through my mind the title of an 
ancient book, A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. Until recently 
I had not read the work itself, but its very title has long made a claim upon 
my soul. As a Christian minister I find myself caught in the familiar 
pattern of trying to transmit a divine message and at the same time to 
operate an earthly organization. Interested in the spiritual, I am also en- 
meshed in the worldly. I humbly recognize myself as but part Christian, 
and often wonder whether I have fully heard the serious call. 

All of us—clergy and lay people alike—are haunted by the realization 
that we are poor disciples. Our Lord called us to be perfect, even as our 
Father in heaven is perfect. He challenged us to take up our cross and 
follow him. He warned us not to turn back, once having put our hand 
tothe plow. Yet day after day we fall a hundredfold short of this standard. 
We have to deal with a world that is motivated more by the market place 
than by the pulpit. We have to provide for our families and plan for our 
future. We feel it desirable to keep sufficiently in tune with secular society 
that we lose not its ear altogether. We inevitably accommodate our message 
and our practice to prevailing customs. Too easily we forget the idealism 
of our youth, and perceive the “vision splendid” fade into the light of 
common day. 

And yet, there is a serious call to a devout and holy life. Above the 
siren music of the world we need to hear that call. 

Recently I have read William Law’s classic of Christian devotion, and 
have found its content as incisive as its title is memorable. No wonder that 
literary scholars as well as religious leaders have extolled its virtues. No 
wonder that John Wesley described it as “a treatise which will hardly be ex- 
celled, if it be equaled, in the English tongue.” No wonder that the great 
Dr. Samuel Johnson could write, “I became a sort of lax talker against re- 
ligion, for I did not much think against it; and this lasted until I went to 
Oxford, when I took up Law’s Serious Call to a Holy Life, expecting to 
find it a dull book as such books generally are. But I found Law quite an 
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over-match for me; and this was the first occasion of my thinking in earnest 
of religion.” 

Nor is the value of this work merely historical. We shall find that the 
Serious Call speaks to us in this Atomic Era. It lays bare the weaknesses 
and pretenses of our spiritual life. With racy satire that makes fascinating 
reading, it exposes the ageless foibles of human character. It issues a 
serious call in a direction that you and I ought to heed. 


I 


Of its author we need note only a few essentials. William Law was 
born in 1686 at King’s Cliffe, a village in Northamptonshire, about seven 
miles from Stamford. Though born into a comfortable home, he displayed 
a serious disposition from his youth and seems never to have experienced 
the joy and abandon which many of us cherish. He was educated at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where in 1711 he was ordained and be- 
came a Fellow of the College. 

After five years he forfeited his fellowship by his refusal to take the 
oath of allegiance to King George I. By this decision he relinquished all 
chances of advancement in the Established Church and became a nonjuror, 
with no hope of ever receiving a parish assignment. He thus demonstrated 
the integrity of his own character and revealed that the serious call of which 
he was later to write was one that he himself had heard and heeded. He 
wrote to his brother at the time, “My prospect is melancholy enough, but 
had I done what was required of me to avoid it, I should have thought my 
condition much worse. The benefits of my education seem partly at an 
end, but that education had been miserably lost if I had not learned to 
fear something more than misfortune.” 

With his career blocked in one field, he turned to another. He began 
writing and became the most brilliant controversialist of his day. If he 
could not be a parish priest to speak from the pulpit, he could defend the 
F faith with his pen. He produced quite a number of brilliant works that 
won wide acclaim among his contemporaries, but we remember him especially 
for the Serious Call which was published in 1728. 

From 1727 to 1736 William Law served as tutor and family chaplain 
in the household of Edward Gibbon at Putney. Here his life was a happy 
one, he having complete freedom to think and to write. People came to 
sit at his feet. The Wesleys were among those who consulted him about 
religious matters. The historian Gibbon paid this tribute to his grand- 
father’s friend, “In our family William Law left the reputation of a worthy 
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and pious man who believed all that he professed, and practiced all that 
he enjoined.” 

In 1740 Law returned to King’s Cliffe to live in the large old house 
he had inherited from his father. In 1744 he was joined by Mrs. Archibald 
Hutcheson, a wealthy widow whose husband had died leaving the request 
that she lead a religious life under the tutelage of Mr. Law, and by Miss 
Hester Gibbon of the former Putney household. There the three of them 
lived until Law’s death in 1761, practicing the austerity and charity of their 
teacher. They conducted a school for poor girls and another for poor boys. 

The three of them constituted one of the most amazing households 
ever assembled. Together they had an income of three thousand pounds 
a year, not over three hundred of which they spent for their own frugal 
wants. The remainder was devoted to charity, according to the principles 
outlined in the Serious Call. The good trio passed out aid indiscriminately. 
Numberless mendicants came to King’s Cliffe, donned old rags, and stood 
before the study window to receive aid. The village inhabitants were so 
demoralized that the parish priest complained that the charities of Law 
undid all the work he was trying to accomplish! 

The discipline and the routine of that household form a fascinating 
picture, revealing the complete sincerity of William Law as he lived what 


he taught, and yet showing the utter impracticality of living those teachings 
in naive simplicity. This picture enables us to see that the tension between 
complete discipleship and practical problems existed even for this good 
man who makes the claim for discipleship strong in issuing to us a serious 


call to a devout and holy life. u 

Henry R. Luce has given us the striking phrase that whereas the early 
Christians were the leaven in the world’s lump, we today have become the 
lump. We have become so absorbed by the world that as Christians we 
are scarcely distinguishable from it. Yet to us come the words of Jesus: 
“If ye were of the world, the world would love its own; but because ye 
are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you.” 

William Law speaks directly to our present weakness, and would chal- 
lenge us to be of the leaven rather than of the lump. His whole life was 
a loyalty to God as over against the world. While yet a college student 
he set as a rule for himself, “To think nothing great or desirable because 
the world thinks it so; but to form all my judgments of things from the 
infallible Word of God.” 
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The Serious Call presents this same contrast. Law suggests that the 
reason for Christian insistence on a new birth is that we must unlearn 
pride and self-love, passions received from the world, before we can be 
governed by the spirit of humility.’ “The history of the Gospel is chiefly 
the history of Christ’s conquest over the spirit of the world.”* Hence the 
Christian must manifest in all his earthly employment a desire to please 
God rather than man. “If therefore a man will so live as to show that 
he feels and believes the most fundamental doctrines of Christianity, he 
must live above the world; this is the temper that must enable him to do 
the business of life, and yet live wholly unto God, and to go through some 
worldly employment with a heavenly mind.” ® 

Law’s insistence on this. point is fascinating reading because he was 
not addressing himself directly to impoverished or ascetic groups, but 
rather to people of wealth and leisure who had the means and time to 
devote to spiritual matters. Like so many of us, they made a pretense 
of religion but had not actually heard the serious call. This book is thus 
filled with racy satire that penetrates with stinging barbs to the core of 
worldly sophistication. Law has never been surpassed in the skill with 
which he portrays in thumbnail sketches characters who typify the strength 
and weakness of human character. 

In the Serious Call there are twenty-two of these, each an unforgettable 
gem: Julius, who never misses prayers but spends the rest of his time at silly 
pleasures; Penitens, who, dying, wishes he had one year more to dedicate to 
God; Calidus, the successful businessman who can never stop; Serena, a lady 
of leisure; Flavia, who leads a gay life on her two hundred a year; her sister 
Miranda, the ideal Christian woman; Fluvius, so conscientious he will take no 
responsibility; Caelia, so easily vexed; Flatus, always trying something new 
in his search after happiness; Feliciana, and her gewgaw happiness; Succus, 
who loves a good night’s rest in bed and a good meal when he is up; Octavius, 
who wants to enjoy the last year of his life; Cognatus, the prosperous clergy- 
man; Negotius, the great merchant prince; Mundanus, who never takes the 
poorest utensil without considering how it might be improved, and who 
prays as he did in childhood; Classicus, who reads all the classics but for 
whom prayer is a form of words; Caecus, who would be very religious 
but that he always thinks he is; Paternus, the perfect father who gives 
sound advice to his son; Matilda, whose great zeal for religion is excelled 

1 Law, William, A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London; 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1906 (Everyman’s Library), p. 218. 


*p, 238. 
3p. 37: 
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by concern for her complexion; Eusebia, the perfect mother preparing five 
daughters for the kingdom of heaven; Ouranious, the perfect parish priest 
who at first despised his village but came to love it; and Susurrus, the pious 
whisperer. 

Law illustrates the worldly spirit that motivates most people with the 
portrait of Calidus, the successful businessman of the eighteenth century 
who bears an amazing resemblance to his twentieth-century descendant. 


. . - . though he eats and drinks very heartily, yet every meal seems to be in 
a hurry, and he would say grace if he had time His prayers are a short 
ejaculation or two, which he never misses in stormy, tempestuous weather, because 
he has always something or other at sea. Calidus will tell you, with great pleasure, 
that he has been in this hurry for so many years, and that it must have killed him 
long ago, but that it has been a rule with him to get out of the town every Saturday, 
and make the Sunday a day of quiet, and good refreshment in the country. 

He is now so rich, that he would leave off his business, and amuse his old age 
with building and furnishing a fine house in the country, but that he is afraid 
he should grow melancholy if he was to quit his business. He will tell you, with 
great gravity, that it is a dangerous thing for a man that has been used to get 
money ever to leave it off. If thoughts of religion happen at any time to steal 
into his head, Calidus contents himself with thinking that he never was a friend 
to heretics and infidels, that he has always been civil to the minister of his parish, 
and very often given something to the charity schools. 

Now this way of life is at such a distance from all the doctrine and discipline 
of Christianity, that no one can live in it through ignorance or frailty. Calidus 
can no more imagine that he is “born again of the Spirit”; that he is “in Christ a 
new creature”; that he lives here as a stranger and a pilgrim, setting his affections 
on things above, and laying up treasures in heaven—he can no more imagine this, 


than he can think he has been all his life an Apostle working miracles and preaching 
the Gospel.‘ 


The essential error in this and all secular life is that it is not dedicated 
to God. The mere fact that it is lawful is no excuse. Law is not deceived 
by the outward appearance of virtue in which so many today take refuge. 
We think that if we are living a good, clean life we are exemplary 
citizens; but Law recognizes that more of us are separated from God by “‘too 
great a concern for worldly goods than through direct injustice.” ° He sees 
that the world is today a more dangerous enemy of Christianity by very 
reason of its having lost its appearance of enmity. “How many consciences 
are kept at quiet because they sin under the authority of the Christian 
world!” ® 

The positive answer Law states with vigor and clarity in these words: 

* pp. 39-40. 
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“If you would be a good Christian, there is but one way—you must live 
wholly unto God: and if you would live wholly unto God, you must live 
according to the wisdom that comes from God; you must act according 
to right judgments of the nature and value of things; you must live in 
the exercise of holy and heavenly affections, and use all the gifts of God 
to his praise and glory.”* The key words are: “live, act, use.” 


III 


Why is it that men do not so live and act today? It is in answering 
this question concerning the weakness of human character that Law reveals 
his genius, and that the Serious Call makes its most original emphasis. For 
William Law, the whole crux of a man’s devotion to God is found in his 
intention. Does he really intend to serve God, or does he intend to advance 
himself according to the ways of the world? 

A person’s piety or devotion depends upon the answer which, through 
daily living, he gives to that question. “If you will here stop and ask 
yourselves, why you were not as pious as the primitive Christians were, 
your own heart will tell you, that it is neither through ignorance nor inability, 
but purely because you never thoroughly intended it.” ® 

Our Lord said, “If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full 
of light.” William Law holds before us the single eye of intention, which, 
if it be focused upon the will of God, will fill our life with light. 

Piety does not consist of church attendance, or preference for one ritual 
over another, or of any of the conventional garbs of devotion which we 
sometimes like to throw around ourselves. There are many who pray to 
God on Sunday who have no intention of obeying him on Monday. Yet 
“as sure as it is our duty to look wholly unto God in our prayers, so sure 
is it that it is our duty to live wholly unto God in our lives.”*® The serious 
call to a devout and holy life is thus not a summons to worship but to 
motivation. “If we are to follow Christ, it must be in our common way of 
spending every day.” *° 

Law indicates clearly what a difference this motivation can bring. 


Let a tradesman but have this intention, and it will make him a saint in his 
shop: his everyday business will be a course of wise and reasonable actions, made 
holy to God, by being done in obedience to his will and pleasure. He will buy 
and sell, and labour and travel, because by so doing he can do some good to himself 
and others. But then, as nothing can please God but what is wise, and reasonable, 
and holy, so he will neither buy nor sell, nor labour in any other manner, nor to 


7 P- 89. 9 p- 2. 
8p. 13. 10 p. 7. 
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any other end, but such as may be shown to be wise, and reasonable, and holy. He 
will therefore consider not what arts or methods or application will soonest make 
him richer and greater than his brethren, or remove him from a shop to a life of 
state and pleasure; but he will consider what arts, what methods, what application, 
can make worldly business more acceptable to God, and make a life of trade a life 
of holiness, devotion and piety.” 

The contrast between the secular and the Christian approach to life is 
given by the examples of Flavia and Miranda, two sisters each of whom 
has an income of two hundred pounds a year. These are the two major 
portraits drawn by Law, and they are masterpieces of caricature. Flavia 
has everything that is in fashion, from gowns to religion, whereas Miranda’s 
whole life is one of charity and devotion. 

Even in biblical times people made excuses for their self-interest; so 
William Law considers some of the objections which individuals make to 
the life of devotion. There are those who say that they would like to follow 
it, but they have family obligations which prevent them from using their 
fortune wholly in charity. Law hands the challenge right back to them 
in terms of their intent: Miranda’s perfection consists not in the amount 
of time or money she gives, but in her care to make the best use of what 
she has. “Do you, therefore, make the best use of all that time and money 
which are at your disposal, and then you are like Miranda.” * 

A second objection is raised by those who say that this life of devotion 
is all right for a few people, such as the clergy, but it is not reasonable 
for all. Yet Law retorts that the Scripture relates equally to all mankind,” 
and that devotion and holiness are not left to a particular group of people.” 
“You would think it very absurd for a man not to value his own health 
because he was not a physician; nor the preservation of his limbs because 
he was not a bone-setter. Yet it is more absurd to neglect the improvement 
of your soul in piety because you are not an Apostle or a bishop.” *° 

Then there are those who content themselves with occasional acts of 
charity, thinking that thereby they have fulfilled all the virtue that can be 
required of them. But “who is the humble, or meek, or devout, or just, or 
faithful man? Is it he that has several times done acts of humility, meekness, 
devotion, justice, or fidelity? No; but it is he that lives in the habitual 
exercise of these virtues. In like manner, he only can be said to have per- 
formed these works of charity who lives in the habitual exercise of them 
to the utmost of his power.” ** 


14, 277. 
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Finally, there is the despairing cry of the Psalmist that such perfection 
is too high, that he cannot attain unto it. But Law has the reply ready for 
him in this touchstone of intent. 

The question is not whether Gospel perfection can be fully attained, but 
whether you come as near it as a sincere intention and careful diligence can carry 
you..’. . . . We cannot offer to God the service of Angels; we cannot obey him 
as man in a state of perfection could; but fallen men can do their best, and this 
is the perfection that is required of us; it is only the perfection of our best endeavors, 
a careful labour to be as perfect as we can.’® 

Law was keen enough to realize that one of the chief obstacles to 
humility is the education we give our children. We teach them “to bear 
no rival, to thirst after every instance of applause, to be content with nothing 

‘but the highest distinctions.” *® We thus train them for the world rather 

than for devotion. In the sketch of Paternus, which is thought to be a 
portrait of his own father, Law gives us the ideal parent. Every father 
and son today might profitably read the nine-page address which Paternus 
gives his boy, for it is an excellent statement of the principles upon which 
a truly Christian life must be built. 


IV 


William Law himself practiced a strict routine of prayer, and the 
Serious Call gives us a daily pattern. 

“T take it for granted that every Christian that is in health is up early 
in the morning,” ”° writes Law, in setting forth the wickedness of sleeping 
and the necessity for early rising. As’one who does not feel inclined to 
arise every morning at five for a season of prayer, I must say that this 
section is an evidence of the austerity of Law that seems directed against 
every pleasure in this world merely because it is pleasant. 

The motive of our five-o’clock rising prayer should be thanksgiving 
for our outward condition and an offering of our inward dispositions toward 
God. At nine-o’clock devotions the theme is to be humility. Law rightly 
views this as an essential quality of a Christian, by which he does not mean 
that we should have a worse opinion of ourselves than we deserve, but a 
true and just sense of our weakness, misery and sin. He suggests a fertile 
idea in stating that if man does not possess humility he “falls a sacrifice to 
his own progress in virtues.” ** Pride in one’s growth may undermine 
development. 
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Universal love is the subject for twelve-o’clock prayers. We ought 
never to envy or hate anyone, for the divine love extends to all people. 
When we envy we know not what we do, for we may be forming judgments 
that will plunge us into the deepest misery. Alexander was envied by many, 
while St. Paul was generally despised. “Yet how strangely was the world 
mistaken in their judgment!” * There is thus no sound basis for envy; 
our judgments are often as foolish as though we envied a man who is drink- 
ing poison out of a golden cup! 

In connection with this universal love, Law raises the question so fre- 
quently asked: how is it possible to love a good and a bad man in the same 
degree? His answer is ingenious. We are to love and esteem good and 
pious men. “But the persons to whom you are to do all the good you can, 
in all sorts of kindness and compassion, are all persons, whether good or 
bad.” 23 

A form of noontime prayer on the theme of universal love is inter- 
cession both for all and for particular people. Law has a powerful and 
beautiful section on intercessory prayer in which he describes “the ancient 
friendship of Christians” as being based not upon worldly consideration 
but on the mutual communication of spiritual blessings through prayer.” 
He who can pray for other people comes to love them and to be gracious to 
them. Law reveals his rare understanding of psychology in the section 
wherein he shows that misunderstandings and quarrels between neighbors 
will disappear if they pray for one another. 


Susurrus once whispered to a particular friend in great secrecy something too 
bad to be spoken of publicly. He ended with saying how glad he was that it had 
not yet taken wind, and that he had some hopes it might not be true, though the 
suspicions were very strong. His friend made this reply: 

“You say, Susurrus, that you are glad that it has not yet taken wind: and that 
you have some hopes it may not prove true. Go home, therefore, to your closet, and 
pray to God for this man in such a manner and with such earnestness as you would 
pray for yourself on like occasion. 

“Beseech God to interpose in his favor, to save him from false accusers, and 
bring all those to shame who, by uncharitable whispers and secret stories, wound him, 
like those that stab in the dark. And when you have made this prayer, then you 


may, if you please, go tell the same secret to some other friend that you have told 
to me.” 75 


That Law himself lived according to this high standard of universal 
love is sugested by his conduct in the unfortunate break between him and 


22 p. 281. 24 bp. 292. 
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John Wesley. Though Wesley in his younger years had been a disciple 
of Law at Putney, in 1738 he came under the influence of Peter Bohler, 
through whom he found a peace and joy that he had not found under the 
guidance of Law. Wesley wrote to his former teacher at Putney, complaining 
that he had never taught him the promise of Scripture, “Believe, and thou 
shalt be saved.” He tactlessly concluded his letter by asking Law whether 
his extreme roughness, and morose and sour behavior, could possibly be 
the result of a living faith in Christ. 

Law’s reply was in the strong ironical style of the great controversialist, 
and ended with this comment: “Your last paragraph, concerning my sour, 
rough behaviour, I leave in its full force; whatever you can say of me of 
that kind without hurting yourself will be always well received by me.” 

At three o’clock the theme of prayer is resignation to the divine will. 
All wisdom consists in conformity to this. At six o’clock one’s evening 
prayers are devoted to confession and to the just dread of all sin. The 
individual is to see his own mistakes, to acknowledge his share in them, and 
never to excuse himself by comparing himself with someone else. “God 
Almighty knows greater sinners, it may be, than you are; because he sees 
and knows the circumstances of all men’s sins. But your own heart, if it is 
faithful to you, can discover no guilt so great as your own.” * 

Finally, upon retiring, the thoughts are to be centered on death. The 


grimness and austerity of this whole system are nowhere more evident than 
in these final observations. 


Commit yourself to sleep, as into the hands of God; as one that is to have no 
more opportunities of doing good; but is to wake amongst spirits that are separate 
from the body, and waiting for the judgment of the last great day. 

Such a solemn resignation of yourself into the hands of God every evening, 
and parting with all the world, as if you were never to see it any more, and all 
this in the silence and darkness of the night, is a practice that will soon have excellent 
effects upon your spirit.?7 


V 


Many times in past months I have heard William Law speaking to me 
a serious call. In the midst of parish activities he has reminded my con- 
science that the primary purpose of my ministry is to serve God. In the 
heat of discussions concerning a denominational merger he has whispered 
that our vote must be based not on pride but on the desire to win men for the 
Christian commitment. In deciding a question of professional opportunity, 
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he has emphasized that the higher call is to serve God rather than a career. 
In planning programs to attract people he has strengthened the claim that 
any church program to be truly Christian must basically be a witness to a 
devout and holly life. 

This is not to overlook the shortcomings of the Serious Call. Its stern 
discipline lacks the accompaniment of running laughter without which life 
loses its joy. It is doubtful whether William Law, even as a child, ever 
knew how to play. Surely he missed all the warmth and spontaneity that 
Jesus found through the beauty of the lilies, the strength of the hills and 
the smile of little children. His austerity lacks that which makes us tick. 

And the Serious Call seems never to have heard the good news of re- 
demption. God’s grace and forgiveness are strangely absent. Indeed, Law 
scarcely mentions Jesus the person, and seems not to have experienced the 
companionship that warmed the hearts of those with whom he walked to 
Emmaus. 

Yet Law speaks to us the word we need to hear. We moderns know 
how to play, and we have come to know Jesus the Friend. What we need 
is the sterner note to save us from our worldliness. We churchmen so 
often measure our effectiveness in statistical terms that make our work sound 
more like a success story than a serious call to a devout and holy life. 

To what extent can we be followers of New Testament religion and at 
the same time citizens of this world? This is an age-old question, but one 
which every man must face squarely. I suspect that we come nearest to 
giving an answer not when we take an extreme position either of asceticism 
or of worldliness, but when we live in the tension of an insoluble problem. 
The value of the Serious Call is that it tightens the tension. It summons 
us to a new devotion just when we are slipping into a comfortable worldliness. 

I am launched into the second decade of my ministry, a ministry in 
which I have had a worldly success far above the average. Not only have 
I been fortunate in serving churches with fine physical plants, cultured 
memberships and excellent budgets, but I have also been given generous 
material rewards for myself and my family. The common sacrifices of the 
ministry have not been required of me. It is customary for us in such 
positions to argue that we make sacrifices of another kind, that our positions 
require ample financial returns in order for us to do the particular tasks 
given us, and that after all we have obligations to our children and loved 
ones. Nevertheless, the fact remains that the ministry for us has been a 
pleasant experience from a worldly as well as spiritual standpoint. 

In the eleven years of my ministry I have also witnessed enough weak- 
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ness in myself and others to realize that those who occupy the positions of 
prominence are not always the deserving. I have seen the status quo in 
denominationalism as well as in international affairs organize itself for self- 
preservation. I have seen church leaders playing one group against another, 
betraying confidences and responsibilities, looking out for their own interests 
rather than the common welfare. I have been disillusioned concerning the 
true stature of many who by worldly standards have achieved success. I have 
seen the church often be less than the church because its leaders and its 
people lack vision. 

Yet the answer is not a wholesale swing to the other extreme. No 
problem is ever solved by a complete retreat or a negative solution. Those 
who by circumstances find themselves in pleasant situations would be making 
a foolish and ineffective gesture to throw away position and possessions. 
Those who recognize the human weakness within organized religion would 
be shortsighted to abandon the church. Asceticism is only for the naive, 
and cynicism only for the fainthearted. 

The modern must find a positive principle of action whereby he can 
live a life of devotion in the midst of secular society. 

This he discovers in the principle of stewardship as he comes to live 
in whatever position he may be as one who would serve his Heavenly Father 
and his fellow men. It is the challenge of Jesus that his followers be “in 
the world, yet not of the world.” Every sensitive person recognizes that 
he is involved in the tensions between the world and the spirit. The Serious 
Call helps to keep the tension taut from the spiritual end. 

William Law prods me at every turn to ask, “Is it my intent in this 
act to serve God with a devoted will?” He keeps me pointing beyond 
myself and my world to the Lord of Life. 

I seek to be obedient in the trust that he will keep the growing edge 
of my life on the side of devotion; in the faith that by his mercy he will 
forgive my many weaknesses; and in the hope that by his grace there may 
be produced in me, my family, and my parish, not merely the comforts of 
the world but also the fruits of the spirit. 





Church and State in America* 


LutTHerR A. WEIGLE 


Church statistics and the parallel growth of church and state 
in America are examined by the Dean of 
Yale Divinity School. 


"THE OUTSTANDING characteristic of religious life in the United 
States, as contrasted with Europe and Latin America, is its freedom. We 
have no state church. Our laws and institutions are conceived in the 
spirit of that memorable fourteenth article of the Declaration of Rights 
adopted by the Convention of Virginia on June 12, 1776, an article which 
we owe to no lesser statesman than George Mason, Patrick Henry, James 
Madison, and Thomas Jefferson: 


That religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, and the manner of 
discharging it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, not by force or 
violence, and therefore all men are equally entitled to the free exercise of religion, 
according to the dictates of conscience; and that it is the mutual duty of all to 
practice Christian forbearance, love, and charity, toward each other. 

America’s experiment in freeing the exercise of religion from all con- 
straint and making its support voluntary has been successful, if the growth 
of church membership be taken as evidence of success. The rate of increase 
in church membership has considerably outrun the growth of population. 
The membership of the Roman Catholic Church has risen from a fraction 
over one per cent to a bit over 17 per cent of the population of the United 
States. In 1800 seven out of every hundred citizens were members of 
Protestant churches; in 1850, fifteen; in 1900, twenty-four; and now 
thirty-one out of every one hundred citizens belong to Protestant churches. 
Taking all religious groups, the total reported church membership is now 
52.5 per cent of the total population of the country. 

The last Yearbook of American Churches reports 256 denominational 
bodies. Many of these are very small, however, and of little more than 
local influence. One hundred and fifty-one of them have less than 100 local 
churches each; 48 have less than 10 local churches each. Only 55 denomi- 
national bodies have more than 50,000 members each; and these 55 have 
97.4 per cent of the total church membership of the country, leaving only 2.6 
per cent of the membership to the remaining 201. 


*From “The Challenge of the Future,” in Methodism, edited by William K. Anderson, copyright, 
1947, by Stone and Pierce. To be published in October. 
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The picture will be brought into clearer focus if we remember that the 
denominations may be grouped in families, each containing a number of 
bodies which are separately organized but go back, more or less directly, to 
acommon origin. There are eleven such families which have a membership 
of a million or more members each. 


The membership of these eleven families of denominations is as follows: 


DENOMINATION BODIES MEMBERS 

Roman Catholic 23,419,791 
Baptist 14,207,775 
Methodist 10,629,280 
Lutheran 52129,147 
Jewish 4,641,184 
Presbyterian 2,933,768 
Protestant Episcopal 2,227,524 
Disciples 1,981,905 
Congregational 1,075,401 
Mormon 987,315 
Reformed 979,388 


Eleven denominational families 68,212,478 
Other denominations 4,280,191 


All denominations , 72,492,669 


Stated in percentages, this listing shows that the eleven families of de- 
nominations have 94 per cent of the total church membership of the country, 
leaving to 166 other denominations only 6 per cent. The figures are: 

Eight Protestant families 54 per cent 


Roman Catholic 33-3 per cent 


Jewish 6.4 per cent 
Mormon 1.3 per cent 


Eleven denominational families 94 _—i—per':_ cent 
Other denominations 6 per cent 


All denominations 100 per cent 


On May 8, 1783, the Revolutionary War over and independence won, 
President Ezra Stiles, of Yale College, preached an election sermon before 
the governor and assembly of Connecticut, on the subject “The United States 
Elevated to Glory and Honor,” which is remarkable for its breadth and 
perspicacity. He set forth in detail the reasons which led him to expect 
that the states would be drawn into closer union, and would “prosper and 
flourish into a great American Republic . . . . in high and distinguished 
honor among the nations of the earth.” He foretold the dominance of the 
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new nation by English traditions rather than by the traditions of other ele- 
ments of her mixed people; and predicted a population of fifty million by 
the close of the first century of national existence, and three hundred million 
by the close of the third. He prophesied that “the most ample religious 
liberty will probably obtain among all nations,” and that “the United States 
will embosdm all the religious sects or denominations in Christendom.” 
“Here,” he said, “they may all enjoy their whole respective systems of wor- 
ship and church government complete.” He went on to a more hazardous 
prediction: “When we look forward and see this country increased to forty 
or fifty millions, while we see all the religious sects increased into respectable 
bodies, we shall doubtless find the united body of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches making an equal figure with any two of them.” Then 
enumerating the lesser sects, he considerately adds: “There are Westleians, 
Mennonists, and other, all of which will make a very inconsiderable amount 
in comparison with those who will give the religious complexion of America.” 

When President Stiles made this prediction there was much to favor his 
opinion. The larger religious bodies in the colonies then ranked, in mem- 
bership and number of churches and ministers, in the following order: Con- 
gregational, Baptist, Church of England, Presbyterian, Lutheran, German 
Reformed, Dutch Reformed, Roman Catholic. 

A comparison of this list with the present ranking of the eleven major 
families of denominations reveals many changes. The Baptists alone have 
kept their place. The Roman Catholic Church has moved from the bottom 
to the top of the list. The Congregational churches have gone from first to 
ninth place; the Protestant Episcopal, avowed successor to the Church of 
England, from third to seventh; and the Presbyterian from fourth to sixth. 
The Lutherans have moved up one notch. The Jewish congregations, which 
were not numerous enough to be ranked in the earlier list, now stand fifth. 
The Methodists, who were not yet a church when Stiles preached his sermon, 
are now third; and two denominational families, the Disciples of Christ and 
the Mormons, which did not then exist, now claim eighth and tenth places 
respectively. 

Immigration—particularly the Great Immigration of the 1830’s, 1840’s 
and 1850’s—is responsible for the great growth of the Jewish congregations, 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the Lutheran Churches. In the case of 
the Jews, of course, factors of race and heritage have been determinative. 
A careful study by a Catholic historian, published in 1925, computed that 
85 per cent of the Catholic population at that time was due to immigration 
since 1820. The effects of the Great Immigration were in some respects 
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opposite in the case of the two Christian groups which were the largest bene- 
ficiaries of the influx from Europe. It caused the Catholics to enter more 
aggressively into the general life of the nation, while it brought about a 
conservative reaction among the Lutherans which set them further apart 
from their neighbors. The Catholic hierarchy, moreover, refused to let the 
church be split up into language groups; while the Lutherans did little or 
nothing to prevent this. 

The great growth of the Baptist and Methodist Churches was due in 
part to their ability to deal with conditions on the frontier. The individualism 
of the Baptists and the almost military efficiency of the Methodist system 
of circuit riders were equally successful where the distances were far and 
life was hard. Differing in organization, the two groups were alike in devo- 
tion, in evangelistic zeal, and in their willingness to use lay preachers and 
to ordain men to the ministry without insistence upon educational qualifica- 
tions. Later the factor of race contributed to their growth, for about ninety 
per cent of the Negro church members in this country are Baptists or Meth- 
odists. Putting it another way, 45 per cent of the membership of the Baptists, 
as reported in the 1945 Yearbook of American Churches, and 16 per cent of 


the membership of the Methodists, are in the Negro denominations associ- 
ated with these two families. 


Union AND Co-oOPERATION 


The divisiveness of Protestantism remains a weakness of organized 
religion in America. Some steps have been taken toward organic union, for 
the most part within the respective families of denominations. The greatest 
of these was the union of three Methodist bodies in 1939 to form The 
Methodist Church, which, with over eight million members, is now by far 
the strongest single Protestant body. It is almost certain that two years 
hence the Congregational Christian Churches and the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church will unite, which will reduce by one the number of 
major denominational families. 

Through various agencies the Protestant churches are successfully 
working together, however. Outstanding among these agencies are the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America and the International 
Council of Religious Education. Leaving out of account, for our present 
purpose, the Canadian churches which are in their fellowship, the Federal 
Council of Churches brings in co-operative action twenty-four denominations 
with a total membership, in round numbers, of twenty-five million; and 
the International Council of Religious Education brings into association the 
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educational boards of thirty-five denominations, with a membership of 
thirty million. 

It will be interesting to look at the family roster of the latter organiza- 
tion. It is as follows: 


Methodist 

Baptist 

Presbyterian 
Lutheran 

Protestant Episcopal 
Disciples 
Congregational 
Reformed 


Other denominations 


bodies 10,566,984 
bodies 75936,452 
bodies 2,888,258 
bodies 2,647,866 
body 2,227,524 
body 1,672,354 
body 1,075,401 
bodies 845,348 
bodies 647,930 


ON Se HH HWP OO 


Total 35 bodies 30,508,117 


The outstanding fact revealed by this roster, when it is compared with 
the list of denominational families, is the failure of almost half of the 
Baptists and almost half of the Lutherans to throw their strength into the 
co-operative work of the Protestant churches. It should be added, in 
justice, that the educational board of the Southern Baptist Convention, with- 
out assuming full membership, co-operates in some of the work of the 
International Council of Religious Education; it has not yet, however, 
affiliated with the Federal Council of Churches. 

What shall we say of the smaller sects? For one thing, that most of 
them are small. Let us remember that the 166 “other denominations” 
with their total membership of 4,280,191, include many well-established 
bodies such as the Seventh Day Adventists; the Church of the Brethren or 
Dunkers; the Church of Christ, Scientist; the Eastern Orthodox Churches; 
the Evangelical Church; the United Brethren; the Unitarians; the Uni- 
versalists; the Friends or Quakers; the Mennonites; the Moravian Church; 
and the Salvation Army. Some of these have around 200,000 members, 
some around 100,000; the Eastern Orthodox Churches as a group have 
nearly 700,000; the union of the Evangelical Church and the United 
Brethren has nearly 700,000; the Unitarians have somewhat over 60,000, 
and the Universalists just under 50,000. The Buddhist churches of America 
have a membership of 70,000. When the total strength of these older 
bodies has been deducted, there remains less than two million members for 
the multitude of newer sects. That there should be such sects is inevitable. 
It is one of the corollaries of religious freedom and of human psychology. 
That they meet a need is obvious, for otherwise they would not exist. But 
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that they will displace the churches which are nearer to the center of the 


great tradition of faith, is not to be feared. If they can, it will be because 
the churches have lost their faith. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


“‘Jehovah’s Witnesses,” who have figured in the news from time to time 
in recent years, do not appear in the census or in the yearbook, for refusal 
to make reports of any kind is part of their general repudiation of the 
world, the state, and the church. Their chief significance is that they have 
served as a somewhat extreme test of the principle of religious liberty. If 
our courts protect them, with their absurd doctrine and their atrocious 
manners, as the courts have done, the rest of American citizens surely need 
fear no infringement of their freedom of conscience. 

The religious freedom of the citizen includes the right to dissent in 
the name of religious belief, reason, and conscience, from an act or require- 
ment of the state, and to express this dissent in action or in refusal to act 
as well as in speech. This is the right of conscientious objection. Like all 
the rights of religious freedom, it should be extended to nonbelievers or 
atheists as well as to those who are members of recognized churches. If it 
is necessary for the state to require a penalty for such dissent, as it may be, 
the penalty for such behavior on the grounds of conscience should take these 
grounds into full and just account. 

But there is a right greater than that of dissent; it is the right of re- 
sponsible participation in the making and executing of public policy. The 
religious freedom of the citizen includes his right to hold the state itself 
responsible to the moral law and to God, and the right to labor to this end 
through appropriate judgments, witness, and constructive participation in the 
activities of citizenship. Religious freedom is not freedom from the re- 
sponsibilities and duties of citizenship; it is freedom for these duties—free- 
dom to undertake them in all good conscience, with the courage, the devo- 
tion, and the willingness to sacrifice that is sustained by faith in God. 

Jesus’ answer to the men who sought to entangle him in the political 
strife of his time was: “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s.” This text has been most often cited by 
those who would stress the difference between the things that are Caesar’s 
and the things that are God’s. They apply it only to the separation of 
church and state. The text has even been used to justify the sundering of 
patriotism and religion, and the severing of love of country and love of God. 

We need to be reminded of the other side of this great text. We must 
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not forget that both clauses of this saying of Jesus are in the imperative 
mood, and that they are connected by “and” rather than separated by “or.” 
Jesus did not tell his questioners to obey Caesar or God; his command was 
to fulfill their obligations to Caesar and God. 

The separation of church and state is a sound principle, but one that 
is much misunderstood. It properly means that church and state are 
mutually free, and that neither may rightfully control the other. But it does 
not mean that church and state, being mutually free, cannot co-operate with 
one another. And it does not mean that the state acknowledges no God, or 
that the state is exempt from the moral law wherewith God sets the bounds 
of justice for nations as well as for individuals. 

Let us clearly understand, moreover, that the separation of church 
and state does not require the separation of civic duty and religious faith. 
A state degenerates into tyranny if its citizens abandon conscience when they 
approach the polls, and forget God when they are in public office. And no 
man has true religion who reserves it for home or Sunday or heaven or the 
catacombs or a “retreat” and fails to use it as a resource for daily living and 
for public service. 

The phrase “separation of church and state” has been somewhat over- 
worked in recent years. It stands for only one aspect of the more compre- 
hensive principle of religious freedom. Experience has shown that a high 
degree of religious freedom can be secured without the separation of church 
and state, as in Great Britain; and, on the other hand, that the separation 
of church and state does not itself ensure the full religious freedom of 
minority groups, as in Russia. The phrase, moreover, is merely negative. It 
too easily lends itself to the ideas that state and church are without common 
interests, that they should have nothing to do with one another, and that 
the state should be purely secular, without God, above or below the moral 
law, and, in short, belong to the devil. It too easily lends itself, again, to 
the idea that the church has no concern save freedom to worship. The 
problems of religious freedom, of the relations between state and church, and 
of the enmeshing in human life of power, reason, and conscience, are too 
vast and intricate to be solved by simply shouting for the separation of 
church and state. 

The truth is that religious freedom is not a special privilege which the 
state accords to folk of peculiar temper. It is a right which has entered into 
the very making of the state. It is one of the basic freedoms in any sound 
bill of rights. Historically, logically, and in practice, it undergirds and 
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sustains human democracy. It is of the very substance of democracy. With- 
out religious freedom, all other freedoms are in danger. 

We are living in a time when all of the basic human freedoms are in 
peril. The aggression of German and Japanese totalitarianism has been 
conquered; but the problem of friendship with Russian totalitarianism is 
not yet solved. And we are certainly far from solving the problems of 
freedom and friendship here in our own land. The dangers to democracy 
from within are as great as those from without. 

The breakdown of laissez-faire individualism is so patent as to admit 
of no dispute. Whether we like it or not, we stand at the outset of a period 
in which governments generally are assuming a larger share of responsibility 
for human welfare. The coercion of political power will enforce co-operation 
upon even unwilling individualists at those points where unrestricted com- 
petition has proved to be hurtful. 

That movement deepens the obligation that rests upon governments as 
well as-upon individuals,to do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly 
before God. A state that undertakes to provide for the welfare of its citizens 
cannot be morally neutral. And such a state must rely upon the churches to 
develop within all its citizens that soundness of conscience, that sensitivity 
to moral values, and that obedience to moral law, without which democracy 
cannot endure. 

There is real danger, as the state moves into the realm of welfare, that 
individual citizens may be disposed to let the government shoulder the 
whole burden. They will assume that moral obligation and morality can be 
trimmed down to the dimensions of legislation, and will imagine that their 
whole duty is done if they keep within the bounds of explicit, enforce- 
able law. 

Josiah Royce once defined loyalty as “the willing and practical and 
thoroughgoing devotion of a person to a cause.” The sort of loyalty that 
democratic governments need cannot be compounded of forced acts of 
submission to legal authority, or engendered in the hot and loud enthusiasms 
of crowd psychology. We need the willing and practical and thorough- 
going devotion of citizens to the common good and to the eternal principles 
of justice and right. . 

The churches of America have been accused, by some of our brethren 
in older lands, of “activism”—of an incurable desire to do something to 
redeem this present world. We accept the charge. We mean what we say 
when we use the prayer of our Lord: “Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
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done, on earth as it is in heaven.” The churches of America have inherited 
and cherish the Puritan ideal, though none of us would accept the particular 
form of theocracy with which the Massachusetts Puritans fumblingly sought 
at first to realize it. Our churches have always been concerned with life, 
with the affairs of the community, with education, with state and nation, 
and the international order. They have always had a social gospel as well 
as an individual gospel, and by the grace of God they always will. We 
stand in need of a new Puritanism, wide in sympathy, tolerant of dissent, 
sensitive to culture, disciplined in spirit, that will help men to conceive the 
whole of this earthly life and all of its relations, in terms of its ultimate 
relation to the will and Kingdom of God. 

I have been reading the sobering, realistic book by Carl Becker, entitled 
How New Will the Better World Be? in which he cautioned us not to 
expect a miraculous change in human nature and institutions after the Second 
World War. Well, it may not be miraculous, but a change must appear or 
the world is doomed. The Spirit of Christ can work that change. The 
church of Christ has never had greater opportunity or a more profound 
responsibility than now. That we press on toward the goal that is set for us 
in Christ Jesus is a matter not simply of our religious freedom but of im- 
perative public duty. 





O’Neill’s Miracle Play 


Wooprow GEIER 


In Days Without End the great playwright not only summarized 
prevalent modern obsessions but presented the Christian solution— 
a significant study of modern America’s search for faith. 


No LITERARY ARTIST of the present merits closer attention from 
the student of theology than does Eugene ONeill, whose plays reveal a 
mind in close affinity with Christian faith on problems of sin and salvation. 
Now while O’Neill’s work is being newly assessed, it is proper to suggest 
that Christian leaders re-examine O’Neill’s earlier plays; for these plays 
are a significant study of what has been going on in America’s soul. What- 
ever O’Neill’s new plays may reveal as regards the author’s religious per- 
spective, the student of theology can be assured that America’s greatest 
master of the theater has made important contributions to the study of 
modern man’s religious experience. O’Neill’s plays have been the products 
of a hard-hitting iconoclast. They have revealed the shams in the shallow 
religiosity which millions of Americans have mistakenly called Christianity. 
And they have been concerned for spiritual values and preoccupied with 
the efforts of modern man to find a faith. 

O’Neill’s affinity with Christian faith can be seen in most of his plays; 
but it is in Days Without End, produced unsuccessfully in 1934, that we 
see the dramatist, not only portraying the relevance of the Christian insights 
regarding man’s fall and redemption, but openly presenting the Christian 
solution. Indeed, in Days Without End, O’Neill writes the Christian an- 
swer in strictly modern terms: he weds Freudian psychology to expression- 
istic technique in such a way that they become the servants of Christian 
theology! 

The author has called Days Without End a modern miracle play. 
As a miracle play it must be considered. The tendency of the medieval 
miracle play was to make individual characters universal. The subjects of 
the miracle plays were religious, and they were called “mysteries” or 
“miracles” because they taught the mysterious doctrines of Christianity. 
They often represented some celebrated miracles or legends of the saints. 
The central mystery, of course, was the redemption of the world as accom- 
plished by the Nativity, the Passion, and the Resurrection of Christ. The 
hero of Days Without End represents man in the twentieth century. The 
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plight of this hero is the religious plight of the modern world; the drama- 
tist’s solution seems to be his attempt to give expression to the universal 
healing power of the God incarnate in Christ. 

Days Without End is a summary of modern obsessions. A sequel to 
Dynamo, the play develops further the theme that man, impelled by his 
very nature to worship, creates his own gods when the Christian God is 
rejected. As in his other plays, O’Neill is describing the obsessions of his 
times and, like a modern Virgil, saying, “Thou must take another road, if 
thou desirest to escape from this wild place.” But Days Without End 
shows how man, tired of his fragmentary faiths, rediscovers in Christianity 
that which his deepest nature craves. O’Neill’s theme could be described 
in the words of St. Augustine who, after pursuing the idolatries of his day, 
came at last to the true faith: “I sighed, and thou heardest me: I wavered 
and thou didst guide me; I wandered through the broad way of the world, 
and thou didst not forsake me.” In a Milanese garden, Augustine dis- 
covered the way of health and grace set forth in the Epistle to the Romans; 
he found a faith that unified his disordered, restless life and turned his 
old obsessions to his ultimate good. It ought to interest us of the evan- 
gelical persuasion that O’Neill, truly an Augustine writing the “Confes- 
sions” of modern man, finds the answer to the sickness of modern life in the 
gospel of Paul. He discovers ends for man’s days in the paradox of the Cross. 

The title of the play will help us dispel any doubt that O’Neill is 
dealing with the age-long, universal tragedy of man. A critic has said that 
he wished O’Neill would forget about the Book of Jeremiah. But this is 
just the point. As a serious dramatist, O’Neill cannot forget the ultimate 
questions with which Jeremiah was concerned. Perhaps O’Neill got his 
title from Jeremiah 2:32: “Can a maid forget her ornaments, or a bride 
her attire? yet my people have forgotten me days without number.” Per- 
haps a suggestion for the title came from Greek tragedy. Describing the 
plight of men before he raised them from their brutish state in defiance of 
Zeus, Prometheus says, “Eyes had they, and they saw not; ears, and they 
heard not; but like shapes in dreams, they stumbled in wild confusion down 
the days and the years that they could not count.” (Cf. Isa. 6:9-10; Matt. 
13:15.) Prometheus, like modern science, could give men power and 
save them from death, but he could not save them from their own sins. 
Aeschylus, most profound dramatist of antiquity, predicted a savior who 
would redeem men from their sins. He saw that men without super- 
natural reinforcement were living their days without sufficient purpose to 
justify their existence. O’Neill’s title suggests this also. It is a reminder 
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that to the unredeemed, time has little value. The unredeemed are 
weighted down by grime and earthiness. Their end is death; for they have 
no ends for their days. But the title suggests another meaning: men under 
grace have the Christian promise of days without end in the sense of 
eternity. Christians enjoy eternal life here and now, and the thought 
of the end of their earthly days add seriousness and tone to their lives. 
Through divine aid, men may find ends for living in Christ, who is the 
beginning and end of the Christian’s life. 


I 


The scene of Days Without End is laid in New York during the de- 
pression year 1932. John Loving and his wife Elsa live in the modern 
monstrosity, the duplex apartment, where Elsa’s chief duties are to supervise 
the servants and to take care of John. Elsa is the conventional middle- 
class housewife, smug, superficial, and naive. Though scarred by a previous 
marriage that turned out unhappily, she enjoys fictitious health now as 
John’s wife. As for God, she admits that she never had any until she met 
John. She is content to live on the surface of life and not to ask questions 
she cannot answer. Until the crisis comes in her second marriage, she re- 
fuses to believe that her husband could be worried about anything other 
than financial problems. She does not suspect the struggle that is going 
on in his soul; nor does she suspect that he is capable of infidelity. In con- 
trast to Elsa is Lucy Hillman, the luckless partner to an unhappy marriage, 
who deliberately leads Elsa’s husband into adultery. Lucy, an out-and-out 
cynic now, is aware of all the futility of the lives of persons in her social set. 
She describes her plight: “It’s simply that I’ve grown sick of my life, sick 
of all the lying and faking of it, sick of marriage and motherhood, sick of 
myself.” Her words are reminiscent of Caligula’s pathetic confession in 
Lazarus Laughed, where O’Neill has drawn his most hideous picture of a 
world without faith: “I am sick, Lazarus, sick of cruelty and lust and human 
flesh and all the imbecilities of pleasure—the unclean antics of half-witted 
children!” And Miriam, in the same play, sketches her impressions: “It 
is a world deadly to your joy, Lazarus. Its pleasure is a gorging of dirt, 
its fulfilled desire a snoring in a sty in the mud among swine. Its will 
is so sick that it must kill in order to be aware of life at all.” 

John Loving sums the matter up as he describes his confused, de- 
pression-weary fellow Americans: “All they want is to start the merry- 
go-round of blind greed all over again. They no longer know what they 
want this country to become. It has lost all meaning for them except 
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as a pig-wallow. And so their lives as citizens have no beginnings, no 
ends.” The play begins in this world of magnificent emptiness and folly, 
a world about which the dramatist will allow us no illusions. 

There is rich symbolism in the opening scene of Days Without End. 
This scene suggests comparison with Act II, Scene One, of The Great 
God Brown. In that play, Dion Anthony sits forlornly on a winter’s 
day, tortured by his isolation from God and looking toward no “April to the 
soul.” He is sick and homeless, and the gloomy day in winter is symbolic of 
his lost condition. But for John Loving, the gray day in winter has turned 
to a gray day in spring. He, too, sits in the chilly light, a forlorn 
figure. But there is for him the promise of the full springtide. Just as the 
hard death of winter promises the resurrection of physical life, so it reminds 
us of the spiritual resurrection. The very setting is symbolic of the new 
life to emerge in the hero. 

John Loving is engaged in a terrifying cycle of self-analysis. He is 
trying to work out the answer to a human puzzle; for given a life of sin 
and a guilty conscience, he is seeking to discover the unknown factor which 
added to these will determine his fate. The specific problem concerns his 
effort to discover the reason for his infidelity to his wife. John Loving’s 
division is illustrated by O’Neill very effectively. Whereas in Strange 
Interlude O’Neill uses asides to illustrate the divided selves of his char- 
acters, and in The Great God Brown he uses masks, in Days Without End 
he presents two stage characters: John and Loving. The two men are 
alike in every detail of appearance, but there is a strange dissimilarity. 
Loving’s face is a mask, “the death mask of a John who has died with 
a sneer of scornful mockery on his lips.” In the action of the play the f 
other characters do not see Loving, though at times they seem to sense 
his presence. Loving stands behind John as a shadowy, sinister figure, 
but he is as real as any character on the stage. 

John and Loving are at war. John represents the aspiring, life- 
affirming self; Loving represents the cynical, life-denying self, the spirit 
of eternal skepticism. The two characters are another O’Neill version of 
the eternal Faust theme: the struggle between true man and Mephistopheles. 
In Freudian terms, John represents the virile life instinct; Loving repre- 
sents the sluggish death instinct, the determined drive to self-destruction. 
Loving types the old Adam who wants to die, who persists in loving the 
sensual life; John is faith, hope, charity—and all the Christian virtues 
struggling to gain mastery on the battlefield of a man’s soul. Loving is un- 
belief, carnal lust, pride, cowardice, despair—the old Adam who “craves | 
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the warm dark womb of nothingness.” John Loving (if I may speak of 
him as in any sense a unity) is a civil war. His paradox is expressed in the 
words of John Donne: 


We think that Paradise and Calvary, 
Christ’s Cross, and Adam’s tree, stood in one place; 
Look Lord, and find both Adams met in me... . . 

As all sinners must, John Loving in the opening scene reviews his 
past. Asa child, John Loving saw his Christian parents die of dread dis- 
ease. He had prayed that they be spared, but no miracle happened. In 
adolescence he cursed God and sold his soul to a devil of hate. In the 
years that followed he threw off the guardianship of his uncle, a Catholic 
priest, and went off to college. There he started on a rebellious path. He 
became an evangelist for atheism, socialism, anarchism, and all the bizarre 
obsessions that plagued America in the twenties and thirties. At last, tired 
of his crusading as a radical writer, John Loving fell in love and married. 
He was “happy” with Elsa, whose love took the place of his old religions. 
He settled down to a business career and began to succeed. But he failed 
to deal with the corruption in his life. In a time of loneliness, he committed 
adultery. He despised himself for his perversity, even as he secretly 
longed for his wife’s death and his release from the marriage. While 
John Loving is involved in recalling all this story, Father Baird, his uncle, 
appears on the scene after years of absence in the West. The remainder of 
the play concerns John Loving’s confession, the counseling of the priest, 
the crisis in the hero’s household, and the final conversion. 

Given this life of insurrection against God, the hero tries to get the 
intellectual solution first. Loving argues, telling John that all the pre- 
occupation with conscience and guilt is futile. He taunts: “You poor, 
damned superstitious fool! I tell you again what I have always told you: 
there is nothing to hope for, nothing to fear—neither devils nor gods— 
nothing at all.” And yet John’s lancinating pains of conscience are evidence 
that the Providential Hand is pressing upon him. His deep concern with 
his conscience is the sign that in his inmost self he has admitted that there 
is “Something.” He is spirit after all. His restlessness is proof of his 
acceptance of the belief in moral law. He is defiant when Loving tells him 
that suicide would be the way of honor and courage. He decides that he 
must go on to “find a faith somewhere.” In the belief that a cure for his 


} sickness is possible, John has started on the way to healing. 


The confession of the hero follows a pattern familiar to physicians 
of the soul. He confesses his sins in the guise of a plot for a novel. Before 
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he reveals himself in all his cowardice and desperation, he wants to be 
sure what attitude his wife will take toward his infidelity. He longs for 
her forgiveness, but the fear that he may have to face life without her love 
prevents him from open confession. And so he relates his story as “the 
story of a man I once knew.” As he tells this story, Elsa remembers a 
similar confession made to her by Lucy Hillman. The discovery that 
her husband has tried to kill their love prevents Elsa from forgiving him. 
John Loving’s secret longing for honor, revealed in his disguised con- 
fession, seems to betray him, for that longing leads him to break with the 
only earthly security he knows. 

All the time John Loving realizes that he has been afraid of love; 
for love presents him with stern obligations. It requires observance of 
moral law; it demands a single marital loyalty. His human love is mys- 
teriously symbolic of that higher love which he must have for a jealous 
God. Love brings a sense of unworthiness to the one who is loved. When 
John Loving betrays his wife’s love, his tension becomes intolerable. Eros 
brings him to the place where the grace of God can become operative in 
healing his sickness. Grace is evidenced in the tolerance and long-suffering 
of Father Baird, in the love of Elsa, in John’s own heroism to continue his 
fight for wholeness. Grace is in his own memories from childhood— 
memories that supported him in his loneliness and made him, as Loving says: 


A credulous, religious-minded fool . . .. He was never courageous enough 
to face what he really knew was true . . . . that human life is unimportant... . 
He was always grasping at some absurd new faith to find an excuse for going on! 

The solution to John’s search for faith provides intriguing thought 
on the power of fear as a religious motive. It also throws into interesting 
light the relationship between the types of love, Eros and Agape. “If 
someone is liable to lose what he loves,” asks St. Augustine, “can he be 
without fear?” It is John’s fear of losing Eros that starts him unwittingly 
on the road of Agape. Connected with this fear is also his fear of death. 
In his solitude these fears press down upon him, and he realizes how in- 
secure is his human love without divine love to complete it and give it 
more than temporal significance. ‘It seems to be impossible,” says Lewis J. 
Sherrill, “for an individual to move into Agape love, without having satis- 
fied Eros love, in which he can gratify his emotional need to possess and 
be possessed.” * In John Loving’s case, the Agape factor is brought into 
his domestic relationship by Father Baird, who insists upon being a repre- 


1 Sherrill, Lewis J., Guilt and Redemption. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1945, pp. 99-100. 
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sentative of Christ while refraining from trying to play the role of God. 
The hero doubts, he says, that the love of God exists. In his pride he 
seeks to bargain with his Creator: “Let him prove to me his love exists! 
Then I will believe in him again!” Father Baird interprets reality: “You 
may not bargain with your God, Jack.” By the terms of life, the playwright 
leads us to see, we must forever live by faith. The requirement for personal 
daring is never cancelled. This personal daring is evidenced when the 
individual, acting upon what certitudes he has and pressed by desperate 
need, abandons his claim to be the center of the universe and recognizes 
God as the center. This is what John Loving does at last. 

The end of the end is reached in a little chapel. John and the 
shadowy Loving appear in the doorway. Loving comes first, retreating 
before John whom he desperately tries to prevent from entering. John 


sees the life-size figure of Christ above the altar. His hurried speech be- 
comes the idiom of prayer: 


O Son of Man, I am thou and thou art I! Why hast thou forsaken me? 
O Brother who lived and loved and died with us, who knoweth the tortured hearts 
of men, canst thou not forgive—now—when I surrender all to thee. . . .? 


The complete abdication of his pride marks the point at which John 
gets the answer to his puzzle: “At last I see! I have always loved! O 
Lord of love, forgive thy poor blind fool!” In his dementia, John has not 
recognized that he possesses the love he has tried to suppress. The be- 
trayal of that love brings a sting far more poignant than the betrayal of 
human love. Repentance and surrender reveal this love of God to him. 
Before the curtain falls, Loving dies at the foot of the Cross, “his arms 
outflung so that his body forms another cross.” When John rises from 
his knees, he stands with arms stretched up and out, so that he too is like 
a cross. While this happens the light of the “dawn on the stained-glass 
windows swiftly rises to a brilliant intensity of crimson and green and gold, 
as if the sun had risen.” Indeed the Son has risen in John Loving to 
make him whole. Salvation has come by faith. Once more the miracle 
of salvation has been made plain. By an act of faith, the hero responds 
to forgiving love in the Incarnate God. By an act of faith, he identifies 
himself with the “Higher Entity,” and this identification enables him 
to achieve true selfhood. The old Adam dies; the new Adam is resur- 
rected in Christ. 

Just as Paul analyzes the moral struggle, the struggle between man’s 
higher and lower natures, so does O’Neill. Paul, describing the discord 
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within, concludes that the fight is hopeless without the redeeming love of 
God. The dramatist comes to the same conclusion, and he must have been 
thinking of Paul’s words when he drew the conclusion of Days Without End: 
“But now being made free from sin, and become servants to God, ye have 
your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life” (Rom. 6:22). 


II 


The modern longing for faith is expressed in the haunting words 
of Nina in Strange Interlude: “1 wanted to believe in any God at any price 

.” The efforts to find a faith are summed up in Days Without End. 
And always these efforts move in companionship with a paradoxical effort 
to discredit and repudiate traditional Christianity—and especially the 
church. Days Without End presents, therefore, a magnificent study of the 
idolatries of the times. These idolatries are described by T. S. Eliot: 

Men have left God not for other gods, they say, but for no god; and this 

has never happened before 
That men both deny gods and worship gods, professing first Reason, 


And then Money, and Power, and what they call Life, or Race, or 
Dialectic. 


The Church disowned, the tower overthrown, the bells upturned, what 
have we to do 


But stand with empty hands and palms turned upwards 

In an age which advances progressively backwards? ? 

A summary of this worship of man-made gods is given in the experi- 
ence of John Loving. With him, the idolatries assert their right to the 
last word about life. Each time when he swears allegiance to a new faith, 
he deems it his duty to evangelize his uncle. Father Baird says, “I was 
the heathen to him and he was bound to convert me. . . .” John Loving 
first takes up atheism “unadorned,” then “Atheism wedded to Socialism.” 
“The next I heard,” adds Father Baird, “Atheism was living in free love 
with Anarchism, with a curse by Nietzsche to bless the union.” After this 
comes the Bolshevik dawn, and John Loving finds a “congenial home at 
last in the bosom of Karl Marx.” After his trek into the social, political, 
and intellectual obsessions, he tries to hide in religion, but “as far away 
as he could run from home—in the defeatist mysticism of the East.” Fasci- 
nated first by China and Lao Tse, he afterwards retreats to Buddha. This 
period Father Baird calls his “middle hide-and-go-seek period.” In this 
period, he tries to escape life’s inexorable demands by seeking a haven from 


2 The Rock. Harcourt Brace & Co., Inc., 1934. Used by permission. 
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a religion of ethical severity. While he is experimenting with the speculative 
elements of strange faiths, he hides from himself the obligations of the 
religion whose ethical imperatives are clear. John Loving does this when 
he finds “brief shelter” in Pythagoras and numerology. His allegiance 
to none of these lasts long enough to make real demands upon him. His 
last refuge is evolutionary scientific truth and he becomes a “dyed-in-the- 
wool mechanist.” 

But he finds his first glimmer of happiness when he falls in love with 
Elsa. At this point, one is inclined to comment upon humanism. There 
is a suggestion in the play that humanism, incomplete though it is, has 
within itself a power to bring into men’s lives a sense of worth. Father 
Baird seems to indicate this when he tells John Loving that human love 
needs the love of God to complete itself. In finding human love, and 
thereby satisfying his childhood need to be the center of life, John Loving 
starts toward the acceptance of divine love. It seems to me that in the 
same way an age, in finding the higher insights of humanism, must logically 
find its way to a more satisfying faith, to the Cross where humanity and 
divinity meet. 

Amid all his rejections of Christianity, a strange thing happens to 
John Loving. The Christian ethic remains the focal point of his decisions. 


When Elsa, disillusioned by the failure of her first marriage, proposes to 


John that they simply live together in free love, John is shocked. Elsa 
reminisces: 


Oh, I was ultramodern about it! And it shocked John terribly, poor dear— 
in spite of all his old radical ideas. I’m sure it almost disillusioned him with me 
for life! He sternly scorned my offer. . . . How he argued—like a missionary 
converting a heathen! 


John Loving had loathed the ordinary marriage. He had seen that the 
Christian ideal of marriage was seldom realized among the people of his 
acquaintance, but in his heart he admitted the excellence of that ideal, 
and he realized that the lost ideal was calling to him. 

John Loving’s experience is a story of what has been happening to 
the modern world. In the almost completely secularized life of the West, 
business, politics, science—these and others have had the attitude of “Thus 
saith the Lord.” It is the Christian church that has been considered the 
field for evangelization, for the church has been labeled as synonymous 
with the “cultural lag.” The secular faiths have assumed to speak with 
authority on the questions of ultimate concern. But in doing this the secular 
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faiths have really choked a generation that wanted desperately to live— 
and its only chance to live was by an absolute faith stronger than the bright 
utopianisms presented to it. Readers of O’Neill’s Dynamo will remember 
how the atheist Ramsey Fife scoffed and argued until young Reuben Light 
renounced his traditional belief. But there is an ironical and tragic ending 
to the story: Reuben Light followed out the logic of Fife’s skepticism, 
seduced Fife’s daughter, and sacrificed himself to the Dynamo—symbol 
of sheer physical power. 

But Days Without End indicates that the authority of the secular 
spirit of the age is passing. The play identifies some idols of this spirit 
and points out their impotence. Especially timely for us in this period 
of high prices and fevered financial speculation is O’Neill’s handling of 
America’s favorite idol. When a character in Days Without End complains 
about the business depression—incidentally, after he has eaten too much 
lunch—Father Baird replies: “Ah, who can blame you for whining when 
your omnipotent Golden Calf explodes into sawdust before your adoring 
eyes right at the height of his deification?” But the return of John Loving 
illustrates sharply the decision man must make after his last idol has been 
smashed. T. S. Eliot’s lines from The Rock parallel O’Neill’s conclusion: 


There shall always be the Church and the World 
And the Heart of Man 
Shivering and fluttering between them, choosing and chosen, 
Valiant, ignoble, dark, and full of light, 
Swinging between Hell Gate and Heaven Gate. 
And the Gates of Hell shall not prevail. 
Darkness now, then 

Light. 

III 


Since O’ Neill has not favored us with an article in McCall’s explaining 
the real reason why he has or has not become a Christian, critics need to be 
careful about labeling him a Marxian, Nietzschean, Freudian, or Christian. 
There is evidence in his plays that he has rejected the views of Marx, 
Nietzsche, and Freud as offering any real hope for man’s salvation. What, 
then, are we to make of Days Without End, where the Christian solution 
is offered? And does The Iceman Cometh throw any new light upon the 
question of O’Neill’s real philosophy? 

It was inevitable that many critics would consider O’Neill’s Christian 
solution in Days Without End to be ill-advised and shameful, just as it 
was certain that Christian thinkers would be encouraged to hope that ONeill 
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had at last discovered the philosophy of his creative work in Christian 
doctrine. 

Sophus Keith Winther, who makes O'Neill out to be a Nietzschean, 
says that Days Without End comes as a sad surprise “to all those who 
already knew O’Neill’s final position as thinker and dramatist.” * Winther 
points out that critics of the play “write in the vein of disappointed lovers, 
men who believe that their high hopes and just expectations have been 
destroyed.” They insist upon reviewing Days Without End in relation 
to all other ONeill plays; they find the play “a distinct break with former 
plays—like Yank in The Hairy Ape, Days Without End does not belong.” 
The objection of the critics, Winther says, is that the curtain scene “appears 
to imply that profound psychical and ethical conflicts may be solved in a 
position of humble prostration before the cross of the crucified Jesus.” 
Scandalized at this thought, Winther evades the conclusion by resurrecting 
the character that the dramatist killed, asserting that Loving was scotched 
but not slain! * 

Arthur Wood Krutch, who has written what seem in many ways the 
most penetrating analyses of O’Neill’s plays, has rightly pointed out that 
the events of Days Without End are not necessarily to be taken as a state- 
ment of their author’s personal beliefs. “The truth,” he says, “probably 
is that Days Without End meant rather more than its author was willing 
to grant, though rather less than Roman Catholics had reason to hope.” ° 
At another time, Krutch says that “if the play does not mean that he 
(O’Neill) is at least contemplating ‘surrender to an old faith rather than 
a new one, it is difficult to see how it can mean anything.” ° 

But the play which George Jean Nathan “could not critically stomach” * 
and which John Gassner deplores as O’Neill’s “reconciliation with faith” ® 
is to Richard Dana Skinner a play of “splendid affirmation” and of “victory 
through the great mystical paradox of surrender.” ® Skinner concludes that 
the play is the logical development of a poet’s quest. Technically, he be- 
lieves, the play suffers from overintensity and from “a certain sense of 
strangeness, like a wanderer finding himself in a new and unfamiliar land.” 

8 Eugene O'Neill: a Critical Study. New York: Random House, 1934, p. 276. 
4 Ibid., p. 276ff. 


5 The American Drama Since 1918. New York: Random House, 1939, p. 116. 
6 The Nation, vol. 138, No. 3577, p. 111. 


7 “Eugene O'Neill After Twelve Years,” The American Mercury, Oct., 1946, Vol. LXIII, No. 274, pp. 
462-66. 


8 Masters of the Drama. New York: Dover Publications, 1945, pp. 640-60. 
9 Eugene O'Neill: a Poef’s Quest. New York: Longmans Green & Co., p. 234ff. 
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Skinner stresses the autobiographical aspect of Days Without End, reading 
it as O’Neill’s own unsparing revelation of his search for faith.”® 

Skinner’s thesis seems plausible enough. Still, O’Neill may very well 
have used the Christian solution in Days Without End for dramatic purposes. 
He may have accepted the Christian solution for himself twelve years ago 
and since have drawn back from it. Whether O’Neill will become an ortho- 
dox Christian, only his future plays will tell us. But his newest play, The 
Iceman Cometh, which proved disappointing on Broadway, does not seem 
to indicate that the dramatist will follow the logic indicated in Days 
Without End and openly affirm Christianity as his philosophy. 

We cannot analyze The Iceman Cometh here, but some brief attention 
should be given to it. Like Days Without End, The Iceman is a play 
dealing with man’s search for redemption. But unlike the former play, 
The Iceman offers no solution. In The Iceman, O’Neill has presented 
modern man in his most tragic aspect: his determination to live by illusions; 
his refusal to face his real condition; his rebellion against any power outside 
himself that would save him. Despite its wearisome drinking scenes, the 
play deserves close reading. For one thing, it shows close affinity with the 
Christian doctrine of atonement, presenting us with a story of love that 
forgives to the limit, despite all the madness of the hero’s denial and blas- 
phemy. For another thing, The Iceman performs a great service in rousing 
men to face frankly the subject of death in a world where death is left to 
the insurance man alone for serious discussion. ONeill is saying (as he has 
said it in Marco Millions, The Great God Brown, Lazarus Laughed, and 
Strange Interlude especially) that modern man refuses to consider ultimate 
questions, preferring to live by pipe dreams. Man fights against any fact 
that threatens his illusions, steadfastly refusing to face the truth about 
himself. 

Fred Eastman has said that O’Neill has obviously forgotten his dis- 
covery of the power of forgiveness and divine love since he wrote Days 
Without End and has “reverted to his pessimism.” “* We have reason to 
hope that this is not the case; for we remember the words of ONeill in a 
mass interview before the opening of The Iceman Cometh, that the secret 
of happiness is contained in one simple sentence: “For what shall it 
profit a man if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” 

10 bid. 
11 The Chicago Theological Seminary Register, Jan., 1947, Vol. XXXVII, No. 1, pp. 26-27. 





The Doctrine of Salvation in 
Ecumenical Thought 


Harris FRANKLIN RALL 


The idea of salvation is central in our faith. It has taken distinctive 
forms in different communions, which we should study for 
mutual understanding and enrichment. 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT up to the present has con- 
cerned itself primarily with the doctrine of the Church, more especially 
with the matter of orders. So long as our objective is church union, it 
is natural that we should deal with the obvious obstacles that lie in our 
way at this point. The question may well be raised, however, whether 
this preoccupation with the institution and its organization does not of 
itself carry an assumption as to what is primary in the Christian religion, 
and whether a larger study of the Christian faith and way should not 
be undertaken. 

Historical Christianity presents to us four main aspects in relation 
to which we find agreement and differences in the various communions: 
(1) theology in the stricter sense (the Christian conception of God and 
his relation to the world); (2) the Christian way of life (religious and 
ethical, individual and social); (3) Christianity as corporate and historical 
(as living and growing in history, the Church being its central but not 
sole expression); (4) religion as salvation (the creative-redemptive work 
of God in the individual, in the social-historical movement, in judgment 
and the final consummation, and in the life to come). Recognizing the 
need of working toward co-operation and corporate union, we are increas- 
ingly realizing how long is the road that lies ahead, and how much will 
be required. For this long-range task we need to study our common 
faith and life as followers of Christ. Such a study, pursued together, 
should lead to mutual understanding and enrichment, a growth in fel- 
lowship, and thus progress toward unity. 

This paper is concerned with the fourth of the fields of possible 
study noted above, that of the doctrine of salvation. The beginning of 
such a study was made in the report on “The Theology of Grace” sub- 
mitted to the Edinburgh Conference. It was a suggestive approach, for 
salvation is the saving help of God and the doctrine of grace considers 
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the nature of that help and how it is given. Obviously, like every other 
great doctrine, it can be fully understood only in the light of our total 
faith, since that faith is an organic whole. This paper is simply an in- 
troduction presented in bare outline. Its underlying thesis is, first, that 
the idea of salvation is at the very heart of our religion; second, that it 
is at this point that the distinctive ethos of the different Christian com- 
munions is best discerned; third, that our method should not be analytic, 
taking up piecemeal the varying positions on one problem or another, 
but rather that of seeking to understand the distinctive viewpoint of each 
communion as it presents to men the way of salvation. 


I. Tue Ipea oF SALVATION IN THE DIFFERENT COMMUNIONS 


The doctrine of salvation was the central interest of the apostolic 
Church. Christianity was a gospel, the good news of God’s deed in 
Christ and his gracious purpose for men. In the forefront was the hope 
of the great consummation: the Kingdom of God is at hand; Christ 
will soon return, the power of evil will be overthrown, the rule of right- 
eousness established, and then the Son will hand over his power to the 
Father, that God may be all in all. Secondly, and closely associated, was 


the hope of the life beyond, assured by Christ’s victory over death in the 
resurrection. Paul made clear the third meaning of the good news. 
The powers of the new age are already here and at work in the world. 
God by his grace is forgiving men and receiving them into living fel- 
lowship with himself. The living fellowship is a life-giving fellowship: 
God by his Spirit is creating for himself a new people, a new Israel, 
which is the body of Christ and the Church of God. These three aspects 
of the gospel are not separate but are parts of one redemptive work of 
God in the world. 

This rich New Testament concept includes all those aspects of the 
doctrine of salvation that have appeared in later Christian thought. It 
is personal: the individual soul enters into saving fellowship with God. 
It is historical-social, a corporate life that exists and grows and works 
creatively in history. It is mystical in the broad sense of the term: it 
is a life that is wholly from God, a remaking of man through divine in- 
dwelling. It is through and through ethical: the life that God gives 
is his own life of righteousness and love, and man can have this life only 
as he expresses it in fellowship with men. And here, too, are the germs ff 
from which the later sacramentarianism developed. 

We turn now to consider how the Christian doctrine of salvation 
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appears in the later Church. The survey is historical. It does not as- 
sume either the validity of the idea of development in the Church’s 
teaching and life, on the one hand, or of the idea that the New Testament 
represents a fixed norm or pattern, on the other. 

1. The doctrine of salvation in the Eastern Church may be described 
as metaphysical-mystical. There is a definite metaphysical basis: the 
idea of a transcendent God, the sharp opposition of natures in God and 
man, the union of these two natures in the Incarnation, the Church as 
mystical-metaphysical Body existent from eternity independently of its 
embodiment in history, the raising of the human to the divine through 
the sacraments and through sharing in the mystical life of the Church. 
The sacraments are the medicine of immortality. In the relation to God, 
the emphasis is on the impersonal-mystical rather than the personal- 
ethical. Correspondingly the preaching of the gospel plays a minor part 
—in some churches there is no pulpit. 

Not faith in response to a proclaimed gospel of grace is of primary 
import here but the mystical experience, not reconciliation but deification, 
not personal fellowship with the Father but a participation in the divine 
Essence or Being. The church worship is not, as with Rome, a form 
of action moving from its beginning by logical steps to an indicated end, 
with acts conceived as having saving efficacy. Rather, as mystical, it has 
a certain timeless character. The worshiper may enter at any time, may 
share in the service as conducted by the priests, or may commune privately 
with God. This stress upon a mystical participation which is essentially 
timeless involves also a recession of the conception of salvation as the 
deed of the living God working in history. 

2. The clue to the Roman Catholic conception of salvation is also 
found in the Church. Here, as in the East, the Church is Heilsinstitut 
and the sacraments are of central importance as means of salvation. The 
doctrinal formulations of the East are shared by Rome, but the basic 
viewpoint is different. God is conceived as Person rather than as sub- 
stance. He is first of all Ruler, heavenly Imperator. Such, too, was 
Christ on earth, with divine authority in teaching and rule and salvation. 
The Church is not the mystical Body in whose transcendent life all the 
members share with equal privilege; it is a legally constituted institution 
to which Christ transferred his threefold divine authority when he left 
the earth. The Church is thus not simply to be identified with the Fel- 
lowship; its divinely granted powers inhered in a limited group, the 
bishops, and increasingly in the bishop of Rome. The hierarchy really 
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constitutes the Church. Throughout, authority is a central concern. Sal- 
vation is to be found only within the Church, for she alone has power 
to dispense it. 

The means of salvation are varied; Rome is inclusive. There is 
place for mysticism, for the doctrine of grace, the requirement of faith, 
the atoning work of Christ, and the sacraments. But these are all af- 
fected by the institutional conception of the Church and the legalistic view 
of its power. The first requirement for salvation is submission to the 
authority of the Church. Accepting that, your private piety may have 
a mystical or an evangelical quality. But faith ceases to be the response 
of a self-surrendering trust to the God who in Christ has shined into 
our hearts; it becomes the obedient acceptance of the Church’s teaching, 
not from insight or conviction, but in submission to authority. The 
ethical concern is much stronger than in the East, but the essential re- 
quirement is the following of the rules which the Church promulgates 
and the performance of good works. In other words, the ethical becomes 
legalistic. 

We must recognize that the great ideas of the Christian faith and 
way have a place in the Roman Church and that for centuries common folk 
and great saints have been nurtured here in piety. Our question, how- 
ever, is not whether saints have found place within the Church, but 
whether the Christian way of salvation has been truly grasped and ade- 
quately expressed by her, and whether these various elements of truth 
suffer because of the system in which they find themselves. 

3. The Reformation was primarily concerned with the gospel and 
the way of salvation, not with reform of the Church. The better term 
for the movement is Evangelical, as in continental usage, rather than 
Protestant. The Reformation meant more than the setting of faith 
against works. Basic was the conception of God. With the West as 
against the East, God was conceived in personal terms; but as against 
Rome, the primary emphasis was on the God of grace rather than the 
ruler and judge. Religion was seen as life, not as man’s relation to doc- 
trine or institution. The life of religion moved in the sphere of the per- 
sonal. It was the relation of man to God—I and Thou—and the re- 
lation between man and man, not only in the Church as a fellowship 
of faith and worship and mutual service, but in daily intercourse. The 
relation to God was that of faith answering to grace, of obedient trust 
responding to the love revealed in Christ; between man and man, it was 
the spirit of good will. In both cases it was a life of freedom, God- 
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given, such as belongs rightly to moral personality. Throughout, reli- 
gion was concerned with personal life seen in personal relations. Salva- 
tion came as the sinner, freely forgiven by God, entered into the relation 
of a child with the Father, and as the God of love gave himself to the 
believer in this personal fellowship. The fellowship of faith through 
grace was the essence of the new life and brought with it the power for 
living. 

The evangelical insight was not fully carried through by the Re- 
formers nor by the various Protestant developments that followed; and 
that could hardly have been expected. A sacramentarianism which con- 
travened the ethical and personal was present in some communions. 
There was a Protestant authoritarianism, as external in its way as that 
of Rome: the authority of the letter of the Bible, of ancient creeds, of 
new creedal summaries (as with the fundamentalists of today), or of 
a particular form of rite (as in the insistence upon immersion as essential 
to a Christian church). With the protest against the older hierarchical 
Church and with the recovery of individual access to God, there was 
often a failure to see the divine character of the Church (“given” as 
well as “gathered”) and the meaning of the corporate life, not as an 
overriding of the personal, but as necessary to its full expression and as 
means for its full attainment. There was a one-sided individualism in 
the conception of salvation, and individualism appeared in the tendency 
to church division. 

Nor has Protestantism dealt adequately with the problem of sanc- 
tification. In part this failure came through its repudiation of the Roman 
Church’s elaborate system in this field, and of the accompanying con- 
ception of grace as a divine substance which could be “infused” through 
the sacraments. In part, the lack of concern with sanctification (except 
among the Methodists) was due to the Reformers’ preoccupation with 
the central doctrine of justification by grace through faith. Protestant- 
ism was too much inclined to assume that all else would follow if once 
a man were justified. The New Testament, however, is rightly con- 
cerned not only with salvation as forgiveness and reconciliation, but with 
the remaking of men after the spirit of Christ; and it is in this context 
that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit has its significance, a meaning which 
was very largely lost in the major Protestant bodies. 

Closely related to this and equally neglected is the problem of 
finding in religion spiritual resources and personal guidance for daily 
living. The former has been largely left to cults which despite un- 
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balanced extremes have still demonstrated, by the response they have 
won, the common man’s concern with this side of the doctrine of salva- 
tion. As to the latter, the church is only beginning to use the insights 
of modern psychology and to make them effective in the larger setting 
which Christian teaching can give. 

Finally, Protestantism has been slow in developing a Christian doc- 
trine of salvation in history. We cannot accept the simple Roman iden- 
tification of the Kingdom of God with the Church, nor the humanistic 
idea of a progressive social reform through human achievement, nor the 
denial of the work of spiritual-ethical forces in history which goes with 
current premillennialism. Neither is the problem met by simply recog- 
nizing the apocalyptic element in the New Testament. The Christian 
conception is that of a living God working creatively and redemptively 
in the changing human scene. How shall we conceive of this? Is there 
such a work of God in history? The neo-orthodoxy of today recognizes 
increasingly the ethical demand which Christian preaching must make 
upon the social order, but is inclined to minimize or pass over altogether 
the idea of a saving help of God working in the social scene. 


II. Some Conc.Lusions 


This survey, though inadequate, may permit certain concluding 
observations. 

1. Despite all differences it is possible to state in general outline 
a rather commonly accepted Christian idea of salvation. The follow- 
ing statement is kept as far as possible in general and nontechnical 
terms. Each communion would have its own mode of formulation and 
would probably feel that certain additions to this statement were neces- 
sary. (1) Salvation is the overcoming of evil and the gaining of life 
through the help of God. (2) Salvation is from God and our hope lies 
in his mercy and might, but there is a responsibility of man in relation 
to salvation; he must make response to God in faith, trust, and obe- 
dience. (3) Salvation has a necessary corporate aspect. The saving 
purpose of God is to create for himself a Church, a people of God, upon 
earth; the saving way of God is to work through the Church in bringing 
his Word and his help to men. (4) Salvation comes to us in Christ. 
(5) In salvation man is brought into communion with God and receives 
life through his Spirit. (6) As there is no religion without righteousness, 
so there is no salvation which does not mean the making over of men 
in newness of life and the living of life in obedience to God. 
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2. The Christian way of salvation has rich and varied meanings 
which no one communion has completely developed. We need to make 
fuller use of the insights and the ways of help in spiritual life which 
may be found in other communions. Here, in understanding, appreci- 
ation, and inclusion, we need to develop a catholicity of spirit which 
will prepare us for the coming of the unity of outward fellowship which 
we desire. 

3. To recognize a basic oneness and to seek profit from looking at 
the faith and practice of others does not relieve us of the obligation of 
critical thought. To do that adequately would involve taking up the 
problem of authority and of norms or standards for our faith. The 
suggestions here made have a much more modest scope. The basic 
proposition is that we recognize the nature of Christianity as a religion 
of the spirit in which spirit is conceived as personal and ethical. The 
nature of the Divine Spirit in its ethical character is revealed to us in 
Christ; so, too, the nature of the spiritual life which men should reach. 
That life is in the making here on earth, in the individual man and in 
history. The instrumental and institutional are necessary to its ends, 
but at every point we have to ask of these: Are they congruous in their 
character and working with that ethical quality of the Divine Spirit which 
is revealed in Christ? Do they rely upon moral-personal-spiritual forces? 
Are they always conceived as instruments and servants, not as ends and 
masters? 

From this standpoint, our criticism must be directed against cer- 
tain elements which we have found in various doctrines of salvation. 
There is the concept of God in terms of substance rather than person, 
or of sovereign will as placed above the ethical spirit of pure love as 
revealed in Christ. There are the magical-mechanical conceptions of 
sacramentarianism; impersonal mysticism, sought by less than personal 
means and with an end less than personal fellowship with God and 
likeness to him in the spirit and life revealed in Christ; the legalism 
which is imperfectly ethical in its goal, as Jesus indicated, and spiritually 
inadequate as means, as Paul insisted—as well as out of harmony with 
the character of God as redeeming love. There is the external authori- 
tarianism that treats man as less than free moral personality, that moves 
on a lower plane than that of the moral-spiritual appeal with which Jesus 
spoke to the mind and conscience of men, and that misses the meaning of 
the work of the Spirit as it illumines and convicts. 

4. We need finally to note that there are differences in the doctrine 
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of salvation which, so long as they stand, are by their very nature 
barriers to Christian unity. These can only be suggested: the concep- 
tion of the Church as an institution placed in absolute and exclusive 
control of the means of salvation, and the idea of one Christian body 
as alone having claim to be this Church; the somewhat similar position 
which holds that a given form of priestly orders conferred in a given 
manner belongs to the esse of the Church and to the administration of 
necessary sacramental means of grace; a like position with reference to 
particular forms of creedal statement or a particular mode of the ad- 
ministration of baptism, to cite two illustrations found in Protestant 
bodies. These all belong to what we may call the institutional side of 
Christianity. They claim an absolute significance for particular historical 
forms and contravene the primacy of the personal-spiritual. 





A Vision of Prayer* 


Cuarites Pécuy 


I am their father, says God. Our Father who art in Heaven. My son 
told them often enough that I was their father. 

I am their judge. My son told them so. I am also their father. 

Our Father who art in Heaven, my son taught them that prayer. 

He knew very well what he was doing that day, my son who loved them so. 

When he put that barrier between them and me, Our Father who art in 
Heaven, those three or four words.- 

That barrier which my anger and perhaps my justice will never pass. 

Those three or four words that conquer me, the unconquerable. 

Those three or four words which move forward like a beautiful cutwater 
fronting a lowly ship. 

Cutting the flood of my anger. 

Our Father who art in Heaven, my son knew exactly what to do 

In order to tie the arms of my justice and untie the arms of my mercy. 

And now I must judge them like a father. As if a father were any good 
asa judge. A certain man had two sons. 


*From God Speaks: Religious Poetry by Charles Péguy, translation by Julian Green. New York: 
Pantheon Books, Inc., 1945, p. 50. Used by permission, 





A Parable of the Stars 


GraHAM W. Harpy 


A message from Britain by a young minister, describing what many 
learned in blacked-out London. “What I tell you in 
darkness, that speak ye in light.” 


ONE OF THE memories of this past tragic war that will remain 
longest, especially with those of us who lived in Britain, was the darkness; 
the long cheerless nights when the streets were silent and gloomy, stand- 
ing as a symbol of the despair and sorrow and fear in men’s hearts. Then 
the whole of Europe was enveloped in one vast blackout. How often 
one would stagger blindly out into the night and grope one’s way through 
the silent, apparently uninhabited streets, and then, perhaps, stand still 
and look up to the heavens. There was a sight that never failed to fill the 
heart with wonder: the myriads of shining stars. 

Immanuel Kant said that the two greatest wonders for him were 
“the starry heavens above and -the moral law within.” Standing there 
in the streets of a war-torn world, gazing into the great, awesome mystery 
of the heavens, which just because of the darkness seemed brighter than 
ever before, one could only bow in reverence before the majesty of God’s 
creation. 

Then suddenly there would come the sickening drone of planes, 
the glare of searchlights and the distant noise of guns. The grim horror 
of war and death and the sin of man would suddenly appear. Soon all 
would be silent again, and the great stars would shine, pure, steady 
and unfaltering sentinels; the very heavens would declare the glory of God. 


I 


Here we have a living parable. Suppose that darkness were the dark- 
ness of the soul. Suppose the light of the starry heavens were the light 
of God. What can we learn from this? First, that often in the darkest 
hour we come closest to God. That is to say, the very experiences in 
life that threaten to bring us to despair, the very hardship or pain that 
seems too great to endure, the very cross we fear we cannot carry, may 
be God’s appointed means of revealing himself. Remember Francis 
Thompson, who knew something of that night of the soul: 
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Is my gloom after all, 
Shade of his hand outstretched caressingly? 

Think again of London in 1943. In the midst of the horror of war, 
a man’s eyes were suddenly opened to the glory of the heavens. Two 
things had to happen for that revelation to occur. A man had to go out 
into the night, a night that was fraught with danger, and secondly he had 
to look up. In the darkest hour we may come closest to God. But that 
also means two things. We must first go out and face the darkness. 

Are we always ready to do this? To face the black shadow, those 
trials that God places before us in the road of life? We pray “May this 
cup pass from me,” but do we always add: “Not my will but thine be 
done”? Who of us does not know from experience that in every 
life there come those moments when the darkness seems utterly mean- 
ingless and it is not easy to go forward day by day into the tasks and 
trials of life? But it is then that the call is for the upward look. “Yea 


Two men lay in prison peering through the narrow iron bars. ‘What 
do you see?” asked one. “I see darkness and the mud of the streets. 
And what do you see?” “I see the vault of heaven above and the glory 
of the stars.” For if a man looks up he sees that the very obscurity 
around him accentuates the celestial brightness and beauty. Many in 
Britain never really appreciated the stars until the lights around them 
were extinguished. 

Think for a moment of all the innumerable times when men in such 
an hour as this have looked up to God. There was the psalmist obviously 
speaking from his own experience and the experiences of the brave souls 
whom he had known: “Hungry and thirsty, their soul fainted in them. 
Then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and he delivered them 
out of their distresses Such as sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death . . . . and there was none to help. Then they cried to the 
Lord in their trouble, and he saved them out of their distresses” (Ps. 107). 
In their darkest hour they looked up to God. 

Or think of Hezekiah when all the odds were against him and he 
received that terrible letter telling of the approaching Assyrians. We 
read that King Hezekiah went and spread the letter before the Lord. 
Or think of Paul and Silas thrown into prison with their feet in stocks, 
their bodies aching with agonizing pain from the cruel lashes. What 
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do we read? “Paul and Silas lay silent that night in agony from their 
stripes”? NO. “At midnight” (there is significance in that word 
midnight, the very hour when the darkness was at its height) “Paul 
and Silas prayed and sang praises unto God: and the prisoners heard 
them” (Acts 16:25). In the darkness they looked up to God. 

Or turn to our own day when thousands upon thousands were so 
recently plunged into darkness such as they had never dared to imagine, 
taken from their homes and loved ones and thrown into concentration 
camps, deprived of the ordinary means of living, cruelly bereaved. Yet 
many in that very hour were turning their eyes to God. A chaplain in a 
prisoner-of-war camp has told us that during the long nightmare of that 
time of testing and endurance many of the men first began to know the 
reality of God. Dr. Brunner has said: “Only the soul that is really 
and honestly despairing knows what it means to depend upon God alone.” 
And if we have ever despaired of our own plight and our own inadequate 
resources, then we know what it is to depend upon God alone; to look 
up from our own darkness to the light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world—the light that is the Light of men. It is in 
those moments that we come to know God perhaps more really than ever 
before and to hear his voice. 

Here is a prosperous businessman today. On one disastrous day 
he sees the failure of his investments and all his plans and hopes for the 
future fall to the ground. Or here is a young man who through ill health 
or some sudden change in circumstance has had to give up his chosen 
career and reshape all his plans. Suppose in the bitterness and sorrow 
of their heart those men kneel and pray to God. Perhaps there is no 
immediate answer, perhaps they spend long hours in wrestling to hold 
on to their faith. Then there comes that divine promise and that amaz- 
ing assurance that no disaster can thwart God’s purpose for their lives. 
Those men go into the world with an even deeper and stronger faith. 
“Looking back over my life,” said Principal Rainy, “there are some 
periods that are almost too painful to remember; but now I know that 
it is those times that I could least afford to have done without 
In the darkest hour we come closest to God. 


II 


But there is a second lesson we can learn from the parable of the 
dark streets of wartime Europe. God was seen not only in the stars above 
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but down in the blacked-out streets themselves. Here were some of the 
greatest acts of heroism and sacrifice that have ever been recorded; here 
were countless small and often unobserved deeds of endurance and self- 
forgetting. People saw each other in a new light: the mother who sac- 
rificed her own life to save her children from the fire, the ambulance 
drivers who often drove through the raining bombs to their own death. 
Through the horror of that hour the nearness and the strength and power 
of God were revealed, the power of God that gave courage to the weak, 
the light of God shining through the eyes of one’s fellow men. 

Hasn’t that been a fact of real experience for us? That in time of 
trial God has revealed himself through our fellow men? 

In a London Underground station during the worst period of the 
blitz a minister held a service of worship every Sunday evening, strangely 
like the early Christian services in the catacombs of Rome when another 
danger threatened. For hundreds those services beneath the dangerous 
streets of London became times of real meeting with God. There were 
no cathedral windows; an old piano took the place of a mighty organ; 
but there they were a real fellowship united in the common peril and 
need for God’s word in their distress. For many for the first time in 
their lives religion became a reality. And why? Not only because they 
were in peril but because in that time of darkness they saw God in their 
fellow men, God’s strength and power working through those whom they 
used to think of as weak, God’s love shining through the human acts of 
sacrifice, God’s presence in that calm fortitude and quiet bravery of those 
who had suffered the cruelest blows; the peace of God was there as they 
bowed their heads in a real Christian koinonia. 

In the trenches of Flanders in the first World War there was a 
young man; he was quiet, he never spoke much; he was shy and retiring, 
and yet in the hour of danger there was a coolness in his bearing and 
a steady peace in his eyes that seemed to give strength and courage to 
his fellows. There, too, was the Divine Power revealed. 

But so often it needs the time of crisis for us to see this. Then in 
the very darkness of the hour of trial, we see God. When next the night 
creeps even into our souls, let us look up to the stars and let us see God 
there shining steady and clear and strong, the great unchangeable and 
faithful God. But also let us look around. Let us look even into the 
gloom which seems impenetrable and find God there, the hand of God 
that chooses to work even through our fellow men, and find in the strength 
which is given to them courage for our own souls. 
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III 


Lastly we come to the third lesson from this parable of today. 
Here is a commission. The God who has revealed himself in the dark- 
ness must be proclaimed in the light. 

In Britain now the lights are being lit again. The streets are no 
longer dim and foreboding and fraught with danger. The once deserted 
squares are brilliant and gay with lights and they are crowded with people. 
If any think of raising their eyes, if any there are who are not too pre- 
occupied with the many-colored lights to look up into the outer darkness 
of the heavens, they will not see the stars. Some there may be who gaze 
upward for long or leave the dazzle of the crowded streets and then they 
see the great dome of the sky slowly come to view and the stars, though 
fainter, are still there. But so few ever think of the stars now that the 
lights are lit again. 

Long ago in Palestife our Lord was speaking to his disciples. He 
was giving them his commission before sending them forth as the first 
missionaries of his gospel. He did not promise them an easy task or 
any worldly success. “Ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake.” 
But even in times of persecution they were to be fearless and listen to 
God’s message to them. ‘What I tell you in darkness,” said our Lord, 
“that speak ye in light; and what ye hear in the ear, that preach ye upon 
the housetops” (Matt. 10:27). There was a commission that demanded 
courage and an unquenchable faith. For the disciples, their task was to 
proclaim to all men the faith that they had won in secret when they 
had forsaken all and followed Christ, the faith that had perhaps been 
slowly and painfully won through long hours of trial and testing. The 
message that Christ had taught them in obscurity, now they must proclaim 
and speak forth in the light, fearlessly and unceasingly. 

But our Lord was not speaking only to those eager and devoted 
and consecrated disciples. He was speaking to all the future generations 
of his disciples, all those who were to be his Body in the world, his hands 
and his feet to do his will. He speaks even to us: “What I tell you in 
darkness, that speak ye in light.” 

What have we been told in the darkness? We can ourselves each 
best answer that question. We can testify that the faith we have today has 
been won not only when the sun shone on our path and we could sing: 
“God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world,” but more during the 
days when we walked in the valley of the shadow. 
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Now our commission is to go forth in the light with that faith still 
in our hearts, to be prophets, to tell the heedless and forgetful crowds 
that the stars are in the heavens more majestic and wonderful than all the 
tawdry shows of men. Our joy and privilege it is to go forth as heralds 
of God, to give a strengthening hand to those who are passing through 
their dark valley, and to help those whose feet are faltering on their steep 
and difficult road of life; to proclaim the wisdom and the power of God. 

The central message that Christ forever speaks in the darkness is 
the message of the Cross. For there is God speaking in the very blackest 
hour of human history, when for one terrible moment it seemed as though 
the powers of evil had triumphed, when all the disciples forsook him 
and fled, when even Christ himself in the agony of the Cross echoed 
the words of the psalmist: “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” 

O love of God! O sin of man! 
In this dread act your strength is tried, 
And victory remains with love: 
Jesus, our Lord, is crucified! 
In that moment God spoke his unfailing word, turned the Cross into 
victory, and nailed there the very powers of sin and death. He is risen 
and alive forever. This is the message taught in the darkness that we 
must ever proclaim in the light; this is the hope for every sorrowing human 
heart. 

One of the most effective posters used by the churches in Britain 
during the war years was a black swastika, and superimposed on this in 
great strokes of red, a Cross with the words: This is the Victory. 

By that sign the church lives today, and by that sign we shall move 
forward as the messengers of God in this needy world and proclaim 
his message to every faltering soul. 

“What I tell you in darkness,” says Christ, “that speak ye in light.” 





On Coming of Age Religiously 


Tuomas S. KEPLER 


Church and college need to combine their techniques to help individuals 
achieve maturity in religion—a many-sided psychological, 
ethical, and intellectual task. 


IN THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, June, 1932, there is an article 
by Philip E. Wentworth entitled “What College Did to My Religion.” 
It is the story of a boy who came from a Midwestern town, reared in a home 
and church where fundamentalism’s principles reigned supreme; of his 
going to Harvard where he was thrown into a new world of intellectual 
pursuits. It was a world so vastly different from the careful, staid pat- 
tern in his home town that his religious ideas suddenly fell to pieces. 
At the date of his writing the article—a few years after graduation from 
Harvard—he was a man without a religious philosophy. 

The story of Philip Wentworth could be multiplied manyfold, for 
it is the story of many a person whose earlier educational experience helped 
him to grow normally in most ways but one—that of religion. Prob- 
ably the home church with its stress upon the wrong ideas as composing 
the “fundamentals” of religion was partially to blame; probably some 
of the university’s teachers were guilty of not helping this student grow 
up religiously. Needless to say, by a proper kind of educational under- 
standing on the part of both the home town and the university, Philip 
Wentworth might have been salvaged. He inherited a curious religion 
that should have been lost. But the tragedy was that he was a young 
human being, unable to assimilate the new world of religious thinking 
into which he was thrust where the nourishment for his spirit seemed 
an unsatisfactory diet. If there is one place where the church and the 
college can wed their best interests and techniques, it is in the realm of 
helping people to come of age religiously! 

Between the late teens and middle age many individuals find their 
religious ideas in a state of ferment—they seek for certainty in their 
religious thinking, but certainty cannot come with any degree of depth 
until it is tied into real and rugged experiences of living; and these 
rugged experiences cannot be acquired normally by youth. The certainty 
of thinking comes with the certainty of living; reason and experience 
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supplement one another. Yet, we find paradoxically that it is often 
the tendency of one generation to hand to the following generation ideas 
the older generation is not quite certain of, yet given as though they were 
dogmatic sureties. Would not youth profit from its elders if youth were 
told that religious thinking—like life itself—is an adventure; that we 
must live by the best ideas handed to us, and then out of further ex- 
periential living add our ideas to those inherited? 

A few years ago Dr. Charles S. Braden of Northwestern University 
sent a questionnaire to people of all ages and denominational backgrounds, 
asking them to mark among sixty-five possible reasons “why they were 
religious.” When the results were compiled, these answers were the 
ones most marked: (1) Religion gives meaning for my life. (2) Reli- 
gion brings me help in time of stress. (3) Religion motivates human 
kindness. (4) Religion stimulates me to better things. (5) Religion 
furnishes me with a moral ideal. (6) Religion excites thoughtful people 
to believe in God and worship him. Not only did these intelligent, 
realistic reasons for being religious stand high among the results of Dr. 
Braden’s questionnaire, but it was also found that youth in their teens 
and early twenties want about the same things from religion that people 
in middle age desire. It is during the span of years between twenty and 
forty-five (to use round figures) that people’s religious yearnings are 
not clearly understood. It may be a period when the individual grows 
religiously, but it is a period beset with a great many abrupt changes and 
with misgivings. Frequently those people arrive in the end at the same 
conclusions that they held in their youth—conclusions that they had 
reached partly through religious instruction, partly through just being 
human beings. 

The process of coming of age religiously is one filled with many 
frustrations, psychological and intellectual. And how much all of these 
frustrations are multiplied by this generation, born into the superficial 
late 1920's, followed by the depression with sad, torn homes, and even 
more tragically succeeded by World War II! How peaceful was the 
world of those who grew up preceding 1914, as compared with the world 
of today! And how much more difficult is the present task of growing 
up religiously! 

College campuses vary as to the frustrations of their students; how- 
ever, one typical campus found that ninety per cent of its students were 
suffering from rather deep frustrations—mostly psychological. Hand in 
hand with most psychological difficulties are the intellectual perplexities 
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—probably the one realm where frustrations might be greatly lessened 
—where old intellectual frameworks frequently seem of little value. 
Such mental confusion is illustrated by the experience of a young news- 
paperman. He cites his grandfather, a minister with his religious cer- 
tainties, going about his large country parish with a quiet, courageous 
serenity, because he had no mental questions about his religion for the 
present world or the world to come. The grandson, however, found 
himself unable to accept his grandfather’s theology; instead he inherited 
mental frustration fabricated by intellectual agnosticism, and thus found 
himself a man without a religion. So he asks, “After religion what?” * 
Had I had the opportunity to answer him, I would have said, “After 
religion, religion! But tied to a theology that savors of as much depth 
and height for your age as your grandfather’s theology seemed to have 
for his!” 

If a person is to come of age religiously he must know what religion 
ought to do for him. Here he is, a mysterious being composed of bone, 
flesh, spirit, skin, hair—an end-result of several hundred thousand years 
of ancestors, now living on a second-rate planet related to a second-rate 
sun in a universe which extends out into known space for a million light 
years. Certainly for him religion should not be something so small that 
he must be defending or saving it through arguments; rather, religion 
must be something so vast as to defend or save him in every life situation. 
If his coming of age religiously is to be significant, he will see religion 
as the way by which he finds himself adjusted to himself, to his fellow 
men, and to the cosmic life called God. The integration of man to him- 
self we call the psychological aspect of religion; the integration of man 
to society we label the ethical purpose of religion; the integration of man 
to God we call the theological avenue of religion. They are all inter- 
twined; yet each seems to have particular problems related to a person’s 
growing up religiously. I 


There are certain principles basic in the psychological adjustment of 
a self to himself. Before a person can grow into religious maturity he 
must realize that there are “the little evils which lay waste life”—and 
that these evils must be conquered. Religious psychologists tell us that 
the four main reasons for a person’s maladjustment to himself are: (1) 
self-centeredness; (2) a sense of guilt; (3) the bearing of resentments; 
(4) fear. There are other psychological difficulties; however, all of them 


* Frank S. Hopkins, Harper’s, April, 1934. 
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are closely related to these four evils. Let us in particular glance at two 
of them, self-centeredness and fear, which are the loadstones of all other 
maladjusting qualities. 

William Burnham tells us in The Wholesome Personality,’ that 
it is the task of a child to be selfish until he is about eight years of age; 
but after that time he must learn to graduate from egocentricity. Every 
great living world religion tries to give the surest clue for such a gradua- 
tion, as each shows the way for the individual to lose himself into some- 
thing bigger than himself. Confucianism suggests that the self as a 
Superior Man lose himself into the family as the unit of world recon- 
struction; Hinduism asks the devotee to lose himself into his caste and 
ultimately yoke himself to the World Soul; Buddhism (at least Hinayana 
Buddhism) tells the individual that he must get away from this bundle 
of psychic tendencies within by ridding himself of desires; Christianity 
challenges the follower of Jesus to lose his life into the Kingdom values 
if he is to find his life’s purpose—to bear his own cross of service, ‘and 
also to volunteer to carry the crosses of others, motivated by an unselfish 
redemptive love (agape). 

I am at times terribly disturbed about human nature, as to why it 
has this stubborn note of egocentricity; nevertheless I am confident that 
within most individuals there is a potentiality for losing oneself into some- 
thing greater than oneself, if the potentialities can only be harnessed to 
the proper motivations. I am thinking of two characters from two con- 
temporary novelists. One of the characters is a woman called Edith. The 
writer describes her in these words: “Edith was a little continent bounded 
on the East, on the West, on the North, and on the South—by Edith.” 
Edith was a selfish individual who never had graduated from childish 
egocentricity. The other novelist has one of her characters—a girl strug- 
gling to keep her values—say, “Life’s just too much trouble unless one 
can live for something big!” Before a person can grow up religiously 
—and learn to get along with himself—he must graduate from the Edith 
type to the noble person who wants to lose himself in something big. And 
many do it! 

It is only when a person can change his center of reference to some- 
thing superior to himself that he will learn the secret of empowered, 
purposeful, courageous living. When an individual has himself as his 
center of reference, and things do not go right, then his world breaks 
in two—and he becomes a person filled with fear; fear then breeds re- 
sentment, suspicions, anger, and oftentimes a sense of guilt. All these 


*D. Appleton & Co., 1932, p. 47. 
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attitudes sap the life energy of an individual; and when he feels this 
enervation, he lacks the strength to live with fine adventure—he is afraid. 
A person who is to grow up religiously will begin to realize that he must 
be afraid of nothing which is worthy of his best efforts to combat. (Of 
course, I am not speaking here of certain fears which are Jogical—like 
fear of jumping off from a high building or swimming in a dangerous 
stream; I have reference only to psychological fears, which are largely 
subjective, usually the result of a selfish, maladjusted personality.) A 
maturing religious person will meet every difficulty with courage; he will 
never allow a difficult situation to master him. If in this way he meets 
the smaller problems one by one, then when the bigger problems are 
to be faced—and for most of us, they must be faced—he will be able to 
battle them; he will not become one of those victims who suffers from a 
nervous breakdown in middle age! 

As a person sees his center of reference in God, he knows his world 
can never break in two. As he loses himself into a God-centeredness, 
he finds thereby a secret for powerful living. Dr. Alexis Carrel writes 
that Prayer is Power—and is not prayer an act by which we place the 
center of reference concentratedly in God? 


Prayer is not only worship; it is also an invisible emanation of man’s worshiping 
spirit—the most powerful form of energy that one can generate. The influence of 
prayer on the human mind and body is as demonstrable as that of secreting glands. 
Its results can be measured in terms of increased physical buoyancy, greater intel- 
lectual vigor, moral stamina, and a deeper understanding of the realities underlying 
human relationships. . . . . How does prayer fortify us with so much dynamic 
powerf .... When we pray, we link ourselves with the inexhaustible motive 
power that spins the universe. We ask that a part of this power be apportioned to 


our needs, Even in asking, our human deficiencies are filled and we arise strength- 
ened and repaired.® 


II 


Another realm where a person needs to come of age religiously is 
in understanding the ethical implications of religion. Frequently people 
inherit an otherworldly, individualistic concept of religion from their home 
backgrounds; and when they are told that religion is an escape from the 
world, an opiate in place of social reconstruction, a compensation for lack 
of ethical activity, they have no background of religious thinking with 
which to combat such fallacies. Consequently they begin to substitute 
political theories and social panaceas for religion. 

People come from several different backgrounds as regards the ethical 
tone of religion. I mention three of them: 


* Reader’s Digest, March, 1941. 
3 
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1. Some come from environments where apocalyptic theology sways 
their attitudes, where they are told that Jesus will return physically with 
the battle of Armageddon as the scene of his activity; that he will return 
only when the world has reached its lowest abyss; consequently everything 
a person might do to better the world socially will but retard that event- 
ful day—hence no social gospel is acceptable. One apocalyptist recently 
voiced the theme of his gospel on the radio: “I shall return tomorrow 
on the air if by that time Christ has not returned in the air.’ While not 
many educated persons whom I know are much influenced by this type 
of thinking, some are. As long as a person retains such a social attitude 
toward religion, he will remain a religious child. 

2. Others are influenced in childhood by a predestinarian atmos- 
phere, a tone which carries over into their social thinking in religion. 
When the doctrine of predestination loses its sway over them, their ten- 
dency is occasionally to swing into scientific determinism. On either view, 
they feel the paradox of trying to utilize real freedom in the name of 
religion for the social betterment of the world. 

3. Some individuals, the products of good Christian environments, 
are imbued with the concept that they are to help “build the Kingdom.” 
While the ideal of “building the Kingdom” is certainly not an ignoble 
ideal, it is not quite at the heart of Christian theism. Yet it supersedes 
the apocalyptic or predestinarian view of Christian ethics. 

A Christian person grows up in his ethical thinking when he begins 
to see what the Christian ethic really is: that it is a religious ethic, that 
it views ethical attitudes toward one’s fellow men as growing out of one’s 
right relationships to God. This means that as a person adjusts himself 
by Christian faith to the agape and energy of God, he receives a revolu- 
tionary dynamic that drives him out among his fellow men to live this 
powerful type of redemptive love, practically guided by such lofty pre- 
cepts as he finds in the Sermon on the Mount, Romans 12, I Corinthians 
13. Christian ethics can challenge only the religiously mature person 
who sees Christianity as an ideal like a star, something which he can never 
quite touch however high his reach, yet which will guide him safely to 
his destination even though the path seems momentarily dark at his feet. 


III 


It is in the intellectual realm that people have the most difficulty in 
growing up religiously, mainly because in their early training they have 
been given an incorrect intellectual pattern; hence whatever proper -ad- 
justmeht to God they might normally have, and as a result, any integra- 
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tion within themselves and desire of service for their fellow men, are 
largely dissipated. A person cannot understand the meaning of what 
is called a religious experience, when he finds himself in a state of in- 
tellectual confusion; intellect and experience, “mind and heart,” are closely 
interrelated. 

John Dewey, in his Yale Terry Lectures (published as A Common 
Faith),* distinguishes between a religion and the religious attitude. A re- 
ligion is composed of a set of dogmas and doctrines related to an ecclesi- 
astical institution; a religious attitude is one that adjusts, orients, or 
accommodates the individual to the totality of his environment. Pro- 
fessor Dewey declares that many people are given sets of beliefs so 
curious and outmoded that they find these beliefs enervating rather than 
strengthening; consequently they overthrow them as having little value 
for themselves. The beliefs and doctrines of a religion can be strength- 
ening and stimulating, but only insofar as they are intellectually acceptable. 
When a person can accept dogmas because they are alive to his age, they 
will greatly help him in finding adjustment to his environment. Unless 
ideas work, become instruments for action, says John Dewey, they are 
untrue. : 

1. There are in particular certain intellectual areas, worthy of our 
inspection, which we may label danger spots as related to religious growth. 
The first of these deals with the problem of religion and science. This 
conflict, renewed with particular stress in the United States following 
World War I, was primarily related to the problem of evolution. Sev- 
eral states—Tennessee, Oklahoma, and Mississippi—passed laws that evo- 
lution could not be taught in their schools; the decree passed one state 
house, but failed to obtain a sufficient vote in the other house, in Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and South Carolina. Church bodies came together 
in 1923 and 1924 reasserting in their creeds such statements: 


That the Bible was written by men supernaturally inspired; that it was written 
without any admixture of error for its matter; that as originally written, it is both 
scientifically and historically true and correct that the Genesis account is 
to be accepted literally, and not allegorically or figuratively . . . . that man’s creation 
was not a matter of evolution or evolutionary change of species, or development 
through interminable periods of time from lower to higher forms. 


Such creedal reaffirmations do not save religion; they merely attempt to 
defend a naive, outmoded science! 

Sensing that the danger of such thinking would corrupt religious 
growth, a group of scientists, religious leaders, and men of affairs came 


*Yale University Press, 1934. 
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together in 1923 to frame this statement regarding the relation of re- 
ligion and science: 


The purpose of science is to develop, without prejudice or preconception of any 
kind, a knowledge of the facts, the laws, and the processes of nature. ‘The even 
more important task of religion, on the other hand, is to develop the consciences, 
the ideals, and the aspirations of mankind . . . . both are necessary for the life, 
the progress, and the happiness of the human race. 


Among the men who signed this agreement were the following: Re- 
ligious Leaders: Bishops Lawrence, Manning, McConnell; Henry Van 
Dyke; President Barbour, later of Brown University; President Burton, 
University of Chicago. Scientists: Edwin Conklin, James Angell, Michael 
Pupin, William Mayo, Robert Millikan, Charles Walcott. Men of Af- 
fairs: Herbert Hoover, Elihu Root, Rear Admiral Sims, William Allen 
White, Victor Lawson. 

The determent of a person’s intellectual growth regarding the re- 
lationship of religion and science comes, however, not only from the 
biblical literalists. The difficulty is likewise augmented by those who call 
themselves scientific humanists, a group which has its members on most 
campuses, whose credo is that the scientific method and scientific discov- 
eries have the final word in matters pertaining to religion. In the Human- 
ist Manifesto they express their attitude: “Humanism asserts that the 
nature of the universe depicted by modern science makes unacceptable 
any supernatural or cosmic guarantee of human values... . . Religion 
must formulate its hopes and plans in the light of the scientific spirit 
and method.” 

Much religious thought is indebted to the work of the scientific 
humanists for giving it a corrective from speculative ideas out of touch 
with the needs of the world, but scientific humanism cannot deal with 
values and interpretations merely by use of the scientific method. Science 
is only descriptive. Professor Leuba’s questionnaire in 1934 to America’s 
outstanding physicists, biologists, sociologists, and psychologists in regard 
to their beliefs about God and immortality proved that a man as a scientist 
and a man as a religious believer do not necessarily co-ordinate. Al- 
though all the scientists questioned by Leuba obtained their common 
laboratory results through the use of the scientific method, their religious 
beliefs were quite diverse. 

When people, regardless of the orthodoxies or the heterodoxies they 
must overcome, see the proper relation between religion and science, as 
supplements of one another, they have made a large stride in growth. 
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2. A second danger area relative to intellectual growth in religion 
lies in the realm of diblical study. In most instances it is misdirected 
study of the Bible which leads to the false concept of a conflict between 
religion and science. Frequently a student comes to college with stereo- 
typed ideas from the Bible. The creation stories in Genesis 1 and 2 are 
taught as literally true, rather than being looked upon as consecrated folk- 
lore of the early Hebrews, with the main ideas of these stories a reflection 
of the early Hebrews’ theology; the old cosmology with its localized 
heaven and hell is graphically ingrained in the student’s memory, some- 
times with a holdover of dreadful subconscious anxiety; Adam and Eve 
are looked upon as real historical characters, with the added perplexity 
as to where Cain got his wife; apocalyptic concepts of the judgment day, 
angels and archangels, the dualism of God and Satan, the return of Jesus, 
add not a little to the confusion. Often a teacher of religion wishes he 
might start as constructively with his students as does the teacher of French 
or mathematics; but he knows that he must, in the process of helping 
a student grow intellectually, do it in such a way that the new wine of 
scholarship does not burst the wineskins of the old intellectual framework, 
so that all is lost! It is not always an easy task, and no matter how 
carefully a teacher applies his sympathetic artistry, there will be some 
casualties. 

The religious-historical method of biblical study asks that a person 
use his imagination and transfer himself from the twentieth century into 
the century in which a biblical book is written: He asks who wrote a 
particular book; to whom it was written; what sources the writer of 
the book employed; what the historical conditions were; why the book 
was written; whether the book was history, historical fiction, or some 
other type of literature; what its main message was to the day in which 
it was composed; why this particular book was selected to be a part of 
Scripture. When he has used this method of biblical study, trying to 
see a book of the Bible in its initial setting, he then comes back to the 
twentieth century and inquires about its value for today. After he has 
applied this method to books as diverse as the Books of Esther and Hosea 
in the Old Testament, or Revelation and the Gospel of John in the New 
Testament, he will probably agree with Professor Julius Bewer that 
the whole Bible is mot the Word of God, but contains the Word of God, 
and that the real test of a biblical book is its degree of relationship to 
the spirit of Christ. 


I sincerely feel that when the religious-historical method of biblical 
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study is employed with artistry, the appreciation of the Bible is not dis- 
sipated; rather it is greatly enhanced. 

3. A third area of intellectual confusion is related to criteria of 
truth. ‘This confusion is mainly a conflict within the realms of funda- 
mentalism and modernism, although the problem cannot too narrowly 
be corralled within certain schools of thinking. Frequently students have 
the impression that all infallible truth has been handed them, either 
by an infallible church (such as the Roman Catholic Church); or by an 
infallible council (which was distinctly begun by the Eastern Orthodox 
Church in the eleventh century); or by the infallible book (which was the 
external authority of the Reformation). When a person is given these 
authorities as external and infallible, he finds his religious growth thwarted 
by two difficulties. First, he wonders why the past was particularly skillful 
in obtaining perfect truth, while his age is only receptive and not creative. 
This makes religion become something of a curiosity for him. Second, 
he is perturbed by the fact that there is no unanimity of attitude as to 
which of the external authorities is highest; each different group of be- 
lievers is taught that its own traditional authority is supreme. 

A study of church history can be a remedial experience in eman- 
cipating a student from these two dilemmas about the criteria of truth. 
He will find that Abelard in his Sic et Non was facing the same perplexity; 
he will observe that Martin Luther selected the Epistle to the Romans 
and the Gospel of John as the essential New Testament writings sufficient 
for Christian faith, while he suggested that Revelation might be ignored 
and that the Epistle of James was merely a straw; he will learn that the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, William Temple, selected Plato, the 
Gospel of John, and Robert Browning as the basic influences in his own 
life; he will find that Jesus selected the great teachings from the Law 
and the Prophets, culling them from the less essential ones. 

This type of experience should bring the enlightenment that every 
thinker ought to apply two criteria of truth to the religious idea he ac- 
cepts: (1) Does it work—will it stand the pragmatic test? (2) Is it 
reasonable—will it stand the coherent test? By applying these two 
criteria of truth he realizes that he is not ousting the authorities of the 
church, the creed, or the Bible; he is merely saying that unless religious 
ideas are helpful and intelligent for him, they have little value. He thus 
sees that the quest for religious truth is an adventure; that there is a 
great truth in Emerson’s words when applied to the realm of religion— 
“the lesson of life is to learn what the centuries have to say to the hours.” 
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But an idea of the centuries speaks to the hours only when it is reasonable 
and workable; and the hours—perhaps through him—may add some- 
thing new and creative to the gift of truth handed to him by the centuries. 

4. A fourth area of danger for intellectual growth in religion re- 
lates itself to miracle and law, and is especially connected with the problem 
of prayer. May I quote again from the article, “What College Did to 
My Religion”? A testimonial is cited from the Chicago Tribune of Au- 
gust 28, 1931: 


The steeple of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, at 2330 North Halsted 
Street, was struck by lightning and set afire. One hundred and seventy-five theo- 
logical students, residents of a near-by dormitory, rushed into the street in a down- 
pour of rain to help the firemen fight the blaze. Dr. John Timothy Stone, president 
of the Seminary, heard the crash when the steeple was struck. He rushed out into 
the storm and called upon the students who were helping to fight the blaze to pray. 
Dr. Stone and his students knelt on the rain-soaked grass and offered a prayer for 
the safety of the building. The firemen were unable to get into the steeple, and 
by the time they had raised a fire tower and trained a hose on the fire an hour later 
the rain had put out the blaze. 


Comments Philip Wentworth, “In his moment of danger he (Dr. Stone) 
did what every man or woman does instinctively under similar circum- 
stances: he appealed to the wonder-working God who presides over the 


Christian universe. And I daresay the good doctor has already used the 
incident to point the moral in some stirring sermon.” 

It is examples of such religious thinking, as illustrated by Dr. Stone 
and his students, which confuse some people who look upon the uni- 
verse as a law-abiding place. They agree with Kirtley Mather who, as a 
cosmic theist, says, “In a scientific age we know that everything happens 
in an orderly way in obedience to law.”° While we are aware that not 
all the laws of the universe are known, we do feel that it is the task of 
religion, not to ask God that his laws be disturbed or broken, but rather 
that we learn how to relate ourselves to his laws which affect person- 
alities, so that his eternal energy and redemptive love may change us 
into Christlike characters desirous of making his world Christlike. 

The wonder-working power of religion is still with us, not because 
God changes his laws for our whims, but rather because his personal laws 
change us when we let his Spirit use us as ready channels of creativity. 
Rufus Jones comments in these words: “Emerson used to say that if you 
hold a straw parallel to the Gulf Stream the ocean will flow through the 
straw. It is true also that the moment a life comes into parallelism with 


* Science in Search of God, Henry Holt & Co., 1928, p. 59. 
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celestial currents, the Divine will flow through it.”° When religion be- 
comes this, which Nicholas Hermann (lovingly named “Brother Law- 
rence”) called “practising the presence of God,” I feel that one of the 
great days has arrived in the growth of a person’s understanding of re- 
ligion. I would call it his arrival at the mountain top of the religious 
quest. It is in such a view and experience that he becomes sure that re- 
ligion is something that saves him, rather than religion being something 
he must save! 

Today the church and the college are the two agencies which can 
best bring a renovation of spiritual values into history. 

If this task be accomplished, sane education and sane evangelism 
are necessary. Evangelism without education is often fanaticism; edu- 
cation without evangelism too frequently becomes proud erudition without 
social activity. The churches and the colleges need to join hands as never 
before to save civilization from further chaos. The way in which these 
two institutions can aid people in coming of age religiously will greatly 
determine the future history of mankind. Like Augustine in the fifth 
century, mature religious leaders today can point the eyes of the masses 
to the City of God when the City of Man is on uncertain foundations. 


®* The Radiant Life, The Macmillan Co., 1944, p. 19. 
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Martin Buber and Jewish Mysticism* 


Paut E. Prurtze 


Buber, heir of both Chassidism and the Enlightenment, not only heralded 
a renaissance of spiritual Judaism but formulated a religious 
philosophy which has fertilized Christian thought. 


I 


“W HEREVER on the continent of Europe Jews are deeply concerned 
over the character and fate of their people, the name of Martin Buber is a 
power. Nor have non-Jews been able to escape the magic of that prophetic 
and persuasive voice.”* So wrote Ludwig Lewisohn some years ago of 
the Jewish poet-philosopher-mystic who perhaps more than any other one 
person has, over the last forty-five years, symbolized and heralded the 
renaissance of spiritual Judaism. His main mission has been to proclaim 
with charm and eloquence those deep and constant elements of the Jewish 
psyche and ethos which explain their past, give dignity to théir present, and 
provide hope and direction for the future. ‘Lore exists to be learned,” he 
writes, “and the path exists to be trodden.” And in keeping with this 
union of conviction and action, at the age of sixty-nine, from his professorial 
chair in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, the gentle yet dynamic voice 
of Martin Buber still speaks to the world—to Jew and non-Jew. 

Professor Buber is little known in America, even amongst the Jews. 
And yet as one writer declares: “He has signally achieved in many fields 
as the philosopher of Jewish nationalism, religious thinker, Bible translator 
and scholar, German stylist, and what is more important, as the trans- 
mitter of the Jewish culture of Eastern Europe.” ? 

To understand the extent of Buber’s influence and the force of his 
doctrine, it is important to know something of his spiritual background, be- 
cause his origins are also the key to his whole life’s work. Martin Buber’s 
philosophy derives its stimulus from two main sources: West European 
Enlightenment, and East European Chassidism. These were the two 
great streams which cleansed and energized modern Jewish life. Buber 
was born in 1878 in Vienna, the fabled imperial city where intermingled 
the best elements of the Teutonic, Latin, Slavonic, and Oriental cultures. 
The Enlightenment had opened a door from the oppressive ghetto to the 


* References are furnished at the conclusion of this article. 
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spacious humanism, freedom, and beauty of European civilization. Chas- 
sidism had opened to the Jew the religious wisdom and joyous peace of a 
life lived deep in God. As a young man Buber was leader of a group of 
young idealists and literary artists who conceived of Zionism as a cultural 
movement and renaissance of authentic Jewish life, fertilizing all things 
Jewish. Buber felt fervidly that he stood at the dawn of a new Universalism 
in which a reborn Judaism was to play a major role. The renaissance of 
Judaism which he proclaimed was to be of importance for all mankind. 
For, as he wrote, “the shaping of this universal feeling and the renewal of 
Judaism are one process... . . Salvation comes from the Jews: the funda- 
mental tendencies of Judaism are the elements from which a new gospel 
for the world is always elaborated.” Polarity is characteristic of the Jew. 
This polar tension between realism in action and the Messianic future, the 
inner spiritual struggle to resolve this opposition, the need to suffer in 
hewing the way toward the universal fatherland—these tendencies are to 
be found in other peoples and races; but in the Jewish people they seem 
to be more intense and articulate. Buber believed that the moments in 
history when this pure flame burned most brightly were in the period of 
the Hebrew prophets, in early Christianity, and in the Chassidic movement; 
and that every authentic and redeeming revival of Judaism must stem from 
or attach to them. “The Chassidic teaching,” wrote Buber in 1907, “is the 
most powerful and unique phenomenon which the Diaspora has produced.” 
And he it was who first brought to Western Jewry (and to the cultured 
non-Jew) the message of this religious movement which, welling up from 
deep Jewish springs, had, in the words of Hans Kohn: “restored spontaneity 
to the human heart, filled the darkness with joyous confidence, recognized 
and exalted the uniqueness and the value of personality.” ® 


II 


It is probably necessary, in writing for American Christian readers, 
to say something about Chassidism.* It was a burst of spontaneous and 
creative religious enthusiasm in a popular revivalist movement which flamed 
through the villages and ghettos of Eastern Europe in the eighteenth 
century, and came to embrace fully half of Jewry. Its founder was one 
Israel ben Eliezer, to whom the faithful gave the name Baal-Shem-Tov 
(Master of the Good Name), or more briefly, the “Besht.” He was an 
untutored villager, but a magnetic and saintly personality, who became 
one of the most famous and legendary folk-heroes in the religious 
history of the Jews. The spiritual leaders of those Chassidic commu- 
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nities, who inherited the doctrine and the authority of the Besht, be- 
came known as Zaddikim (righteous ones); and the devotees whose lives 
centered around these religious “illuminates” were known as Chassidim 
(pious ones). The life and character of the saint-mystic took the place 
of doctrine and rabbi as religious authority. The Zaddik “has become 
Torah.” 

Concerning the Baal-Shem and the Zaddikim, it is difficult to un- 
tangle fact and fancy. But we do know that they left behind them a 
fabulous literature and oral tradition of vivid legend, parable, anecdote, 
and aphorism which belong in company with the teachings and parables 
of Jesus, Lao-Tse, Gautama, and the saints." The Besht was, like Jesus, 
an artist in parabolic teaching; and to the Christian, much of this ma- 
terial seems to be “Christian” in spirit if not in language. It is the 
signal service of Martin Buber that he rescued from oblivion this heri- 
tage of myth and folklore, and became the champion of this neomystical 
movement. The Chassid legend, says Buber, is the myth of J and Thou, 
of man’s need for God and of God?’s search for man. 

The Chassidim were a humble and devout folk, enthusiastic and 
mystical “friends of God.” By the principle of compensation perhaps, 
they made light of “book learning,” since they had so little of it. In- 
deed, Chassidism began as a protest against rabbinic scholasticism and 
legalism frozen into superficial forms. Like every great religious revival, 
it was an appeal from the written Torah to the “Torah of the heart.” 
As orthodox Jews, the Chassidim were intent not to destroy the law, 
but to fulfill it in a spiritual and joyous way. Their audacities and 
excesses were outside neither rabbinic nor biblical tradition; yet inevitably 
the exuberance and convivial joyousness of a simple and healthy people 
were condemned as a lamentable aberration and an uncouth frenzy by 
the respectable authorities and the privileged classes. : 

Chassidism appears, however, as a genuine intensification of the 
Jewish spirit and culture with unique points of emphasis. Again, by a 
law of compensation, it proclaimed a gospel of joy and enthusiasm for 
God. Following centuries of rigid legalism, the excessive strain of 
asceticism in Kabbalism, the collapse of Sabbatian Messianism, and the 
persecutions and sorrows of the ages, Chassidism offered release from an 
oppressive burden. Life needed to be gladdened. Like Kabbalism, 
Chassidism represented a community resolved to live in unity and sanctity. 
But unlike Kabbalism, with its esoteric elect and its subtle theosophy, 
Chassidism rejected the discipline of scholarship, the self-abnegation of 
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asceticism, and the extremes of messianism. It was simply religion in its 
most intense and living expression—loving the world in God and loving 
God in the world. 

In addition to the joyful affirmation of life and the cultivation of re- 
ligious fervor which might express itself in undignified ways, Chassidism 
practiced an active and realistic mysticism, the direct and ecstatic com- 
munion of man with God. God is immanent in everything. God’s glory 
“surrounds everything and pervades everything,” and is to be hallowed 
in all things and in every act. The world is the meeting place of the 
divine and human activity, thus it is the arena of man’s redemption. 
And redemption lies in devout works, fervent prayer, merciful deeds, 
and single-minded service of God and man. In common with Kabbalism, 
Chassidism taught that on the human level, man is responsible for the 
fate of God. By the purity and unity of his life, man actualizes the life 
of God in the world. Indeed, Chassidism is “Kabbalism turned Ethos.” 
It represents a practical, ethical mysticism at its highest, a mysticism turned 
into a social folk-movement.®° This mystical ethos produced religious 
heroes of saintly stature and, among the masses, lives of winsome piety, 
charity, and moral strength. 


Ill 


Christians may note some other interesting parallels in this story. 
Baal-Shem-Tov was not only a famous figure in the spiritual history 
of Judaism; in the religious history of the eighteenth century, he may 
be regarded as a contemporary and counterpart of Zinzendorf, the patron 
of the Moravian Brethren community at Herrnhut (Die Briiderge- 
meinde)." Baal-Shem’s life covered the same years as those of Zinzen- 
dorf (1700-60) and, though they apparently knew nothing of each other, 
they gave to the world the same great message: the gospel of constant 
mutual relationship between God and man. Devotion to God and personal 
union with him; a strong spirit of brotherhood; emphasis upon the culti- 
vation of mystical personal religion and the necessity of personal service; 
the blending of order with liberty; the belief in the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit; a joyous spiritual fervor which found expression in 
singing and loving-kindness—these were common elements of both the 
Chassid and the Brethren “settlements.” Buber’s idea and dream of the 
“Gdeal community” surely had their origin in his contacts with these 
Chassidic communities, where he lived as a boy. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that his religious and social concern lead him to expound what 
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might be termed a “religious socialism”—a socialism not of abstract 
doctrinaire principles but of a loving comradeship within the common life.® 

Buber rejects both individualism and collectivism, for they understand 
only a part of man. Individualism and collectivism are false alternatives. 
Man in isolation and man in a collective mass is not truly man. “With 
the former man’s face is distorted, with the latter it is masked.”°® Buber 
pleads rather for a true community of man with man, existing in the 
relation of J and Thou. The essence of human life is what happens be- 
tween man and man in community. 

Martin Buber has sometimes been compared with Karl Barth, the 
Swiss theologian. It is precisely in their ideas of “community” that they 
differ most. For Barth, there can be no such thing as a perfect com- 
munity on the earth, within history. God is the Absolute Other. The 
Kingdom can never be realized on this earth and by men—only “beyond 
tragedy” and beyond time, in God. What is the true community? 
Buber found it among the Chassidim who achieved an intense community 
spirit where rich and poor helped one another and were equal in the 
sight of God. Buber realized, like Barth, that no political state is 
perfect; the good society is not the consequence of this or that economic 
policy or political program. Indeed, along with Achad Ha’am, he was 
largely responsible for transforming Zionism from an exclusively polit- 
ical movement to a cultural and spiritual one. No political arrange- 
ment or practical activity, he taught, would secure their goal, unless and 
until their leaders found their direction and dynamic in the spiritual 
ideal which had formed their national character. However, serving the 
Lord with gladness, the Chassidim had developed a deep and appealing 
understanding of genuine “community.” The true human community 
is one in which the Divine is realized in human affairs. Human life 
finds its fulfillment in free communion, in reciprocal interchange, in 
mutual responsibility between man and man in “personal” relations. 
And that was the Chassidic community where, as a boy, he had found 
mutual love and a spontaneous neighborly kindliness, a beautiful and 
manly saintliness, the dignity of the common man and his simple virtues, 
the service of God in his world. 

We know that Nietzche’s influence upon Buber was great. Buber 
felt the same protest against a decadent and an unheroic age. He had 
heard in his own soul the same ringing call for man to be himself. 
Buber also knew well the message of Kierkegaard, the melancholy Danish 
theologian, who felt so deeply the tragic abyss in the soul of the spiritual 
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man. Buber thought he saw in the first great Zaddikim something of 
the free, untrammeled spiritual hero of Nietzche’s dream, stripped of 
the cult of the “blond beast” and translated into the realm of the spirit. 
They were akin in feeling the spiritual problem of modern man and 
modern culture. 

It will be recalled that the turn of the twentieth century was a time 
of widespread interest in mysticism, especially in Germany. Many mys- 
tical works and historical studies of mysticism were being published. The 
psychologists had just discovered this rich mine of religious experience. 
William James was giving his great Gifford Lectures on The Varieties 
of Religious Experience. There was a new enthusiasm for the Roman- 
ticists. Along with the revolt against reason there was a restless search- 
ing for new values and standards. There was a renewed interest in 
Kierkegaard and Ibsen, in Dostoievski and Tolstoi, who had with discern- 
ing eyes seen and with tormented eloquence exposed the weaknesses, the 
smug hypocrisies, the rotting decay of Western culture reared upon the 
worship of reason, science, and material progress. The “historical school” 
of scholarship dominated all research at the turn of the century. Noth- 
ing was acknowledged as valid in itself; historical authenticity was alone 
recognized. Yearning for some kind of certainty, and despairing of 
reason, men cast about for other validities. A group of “god-seekers” 
arose among the young thinkers and writers, including the lyrical poet, 
Rainer Maria Rilke. They found Whitman, Ruskin, William Blake, 
Maeterlinck, Swinburne, and Strindberg to be kindred spirits. A little 
group was formed in Germany for the study of folk myths.’® These 
thinkers discussed and meditated upon the old Nordic, Finnish, and 
Chinese myths, and thought they had tapped a source of wisdom about 
man as deep as the world and not given in reason alone. As they went 
to the myth for new truth, so also they went to the mystics and sages 
for deeper wisdom. Thus Martin Buber found the mystics, Eastern 
and Western,” translated their writings, and finally came back to Chas- 
sidism, whose myths and legends and meditations revealed the feelings 
and wisdom of the Jewish people. In so doing he went back to some- 
thing “far away and long ago,” yet something which was his very own 
as a Jew. 

In more recent years the direct influence of Buber on Christian 
thought is clearly seen, and acknowledged, in the work of Karl Heim 
and Emil Brunner, in F. Gogarten, J. H. Oldham, John Macmurray, 
and H. H. Farmer. Buber clearly has affinities with that movement of 
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philosophical and religious thought in Germany, between the two World 
Wars, which we know as the “existential” continental theology of crisis 
and which is associated with the names of Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Heim, 
Brunner, and Barth. The emphasis in continental theology on Revelation 
and “the Word” is a biblical idea which is really a part of the Hebrew 
Old Testament heritage of Christianity. It is significant, and no accident, 
that in the Hebrew religion there is little place for images, statues, and 
the religious art that adorns so many Christian (especially Roman Cath- 
olic) churches. The Hebrew did not “see” God; he “heard” his Word. 
He listened to God’s voice. Shema, Yisroel! Wear, O Israel! When- 
ever God reveals himself to his servants, he does it by his voice. It is 
the Word which comes to man, bridging the gulf between God and man; 
it is the creative and redeeming Word that God speaks to man which 


overcomes his sin and solitude and self-love. God calls to man; and man 
answers him. 
IV 


Martin Buber’s eye can “see,” as did Isaiah, the ecstatic vision of 
the living God. His ear can “hear” the Word of God calling man to 
his service. His mind can also turn this vision and Word into a subtle 
metaphysics. His mature religious philosophy finds expression in a rich 
manifold which may be considered under three headings: (1) his mys- 
ticism, (2) his interpretation of the elemental Jewish psychology, and 
(3) his conception of the “personal” in the J-Thou dialogue.. This last 
is the primal category to which Buber points. The crucial importance 
of relations between persons, and of the social nature of reality, is the 
redeeming message for our sick, dehumanized world. 

1. Buber’s Mysticism. Buber teaches and practices a critical, active, 
natural mysticism, unlike the classical extreme mysticism which claims to 
effect a fusion, a “union” between man and God. In the ecstatic vision 
of the extreme mystics, this world, time, space, and self-consciousness 
disappear—and are counted well lost. The mystic is absorbed into God. 
“That Soul! That art Thou!” “Whoever knows ‘I am Brahma’ be- 
comes this all,” is typical of Hindu mysticism. To achieve such a fusion 
the mystic turns away from this world which is only an illusion, block- 
ing the way to Reality. 

From this essentially pantheistic type of mysticism Buber turned 
away after his contacts with Chassidism. The view is emphasized that 
such mysticism is an escape from reality and from human responsi- 
bility. The other world is not “other” if it can be reached and known 
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by a religious experience which is itself a part of “this” world’s life. 
Religion is not just for exalted hours. God, man, and the world are 
not unrelated abstractions. They are correlates—each demanding some- 
thing of the others. Reality, indeed, consists in correlation, in meeting, 
in dialogue. Religion, for Buber, is a “dialogue” between God and man 
—a divine conversation in which man becomes truly “man.” Likewise 
true human community is not just an aggregate of people; it is a meet- 
ing, a communion, a brotherhood, “where responsible persons confront 
one another in living mutual relations.” A true meeting or dialogue 
establishes a “communeship” between J and Thou which at the same time 
preserves the autonomy and integrity of both me and thee. 

There is, then, a unity and inclusiveness in the world order. God 
is immanent. The universe is dynamic. It and God are a becoming. 
Buber found in the everyday world of nature and persons and human 
struggle the tokens of a divine Presence. The envisaged world of fact 
elicited from deep within him the religious response. God speaks, and 
man answers. All of life addresses us: we should listen and respond 
responsibly. The holy life is one that realizes and proclaims the in- 
effable Oneness, that proceeds out of inner oneness and responsible de- 
cision. And the saving action that realizes God and redeems man is 
the unconditioned action that emerges from the inner unity of devotion 
and love. The world is neither evil nor illusory. It is to be lived in 
and used and loved. There is no separation between the created world 
and the spirit, between man and God. The world is the reality wherein 
man finds God, and his neighbor. And other persons, instead of ob- 
structing man’s relation to God (as Kierkegaard believed), are the means 
by which man comes to God.” 

2. The Three Principles.* Martin Buber thought that he had dis- 
covered running through history the “underground Judaism,” the true 
ethos and genius of the Hebrew character. Once and again—in the 
prophets, in the Essenes, in Jesus, in the Chassidim—this holy spirit broke 
forth and swept through the world with saving power. His hope for 
the rebirth and redemption of Israel in our day lies in a recovery or a 
fresh breaking out of that eternal inexhaustible spirit, which finds ex- 
pression in the three principles of Unity, Deed, and the Future. (Ein- 
heit, That, Zukunft.) There is this instinct, as though in the blood, that 
demands an inner unity, the expression of faith in action, and the striving 
for the messianic Kingdom of love and justice upon the earth. “Unity 
is the inner state, action its result, the future its aim.” 
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Not long ago I heard Lewis Browne lecture on the topic: What 
Makes a Jew? By a process of elimination, he rejected the notion that 
the essential character of the Jew resided in “race” or “religion”; and 
then he proceeded to set forth and illustrate his own thesis, namely, 
that the Jew is a city-dweller. Geography, history, vocation, and perse- 
cution have made of him a city man; this accounts for those traits which 
are so often stereotyped as “Jewish.” 

Obviously Martin Buber has quite a different notion as to “why 
the Jews are that way!” The secret of the Jewish character is to be 
found in that unique psyche or primeval genius of Israel which finds 
expression in monotheism, the cry for justice, and the hope of the future 
Kingdom of God on earth. The Jew desires to be at one with himself, 
his neighbor, and his God. His is the religious apprehension of history 
and culture. When he is true to himself and his heritage, the Jew must 
live in harmony with Yahweh in this world; he must respond to the 
summons and be responsible as individual and as people. The com- 
mand is always the same—for Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, for Amos and 
Jeremiah, for all the saints and for the common man: to act and speak in 
response to the Word, and in responsibility for the common life of the 
world. His moral imperative issues from the Unconditioned. Thus there 
can be no divorce between ethics and religion, between the sacred and 
the secular, between self and other, between belief and practice. 

This inner unity must lead to action. Faith without works, a com- 
fortable moral dualism between conviction and action, is the death of the 
soul. It is the sin against the Holy Spirit. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” The Jew has never held to the antithesis of spirit and 
flesh, mind and matter, sacred and profane, that is familiar in Greek 
and later Christian thought. His doctrine of the physical resurrection, 
as over against the Greek idea of immortality, would seem to be further 
evidence of this essential monism in Jewish philosophy. The true Jew, 
says Buber, must needs die to sanctify the unspeakable Name, to defend 
the defenseless, to support the cause. There can be no cleavage between 
inner idea and outer deed, between individual morality and one’s social 
ethics as a member of the community. To divorce the real self from the 
social self, to isolate the individual from the community, to separate 
man from God: this is to disobey the summons of God and betray the 
task of civilization. The perception of truth and a responsible acting 
upon it are inseparable. The test of your belief or knowledge is that 
you act upon it. In a sense, you know only after the deed. It is the 
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doing which brings the final knowledge.* The deed, on the heels of 
inward apprehension, is a response to the “other,” it is the relationship 
between the J and the “other” which is now a Thou. This is reality. It 
brings God into existence. The true place of the realization of the 
Divine is the Community. Genuine education is education for com- 
munity, for personal inclusive communion with other persons. 

For God is not merely im things; nor is he to be equated with things 
(Nature) as Spinoza believed. God is between things and persons as a 
relation. (Feuerbach once wrote: “Die Einheit von Ich und Du, ist 
Gott!”) Buber almost says that God is the relation. In other words, 
God is both transcendent and immanent. He is everywhere and yet is 
ever and again “becoming” on earth between things, through the agency 
of man. The real essence of human life resides in the “sphere of ‘be- 
tween.’” God is the everlasting Truth which men have to make real 
in this world. To realize God one need only turn lovingly to the world, 
act in it and upon it, establish the right (the “I-Thou”) relation with it 
and with the neighbor—and lo! God is there! He appears in the 
market place, the farm, or the temple. “He is wherever and whenever 
he is admitted.” 

The future, the apocalyptic dream of the future “golden age,” is 
always with the Jew. However, it is usually not an “otherworldly,” 
supramundane utopia that he envisages, but a very down-to-earth, here- 
and-now community of justice. “Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done 

This is the vision of Amos, of Isaiah, of Micah, 
of Jesus. It may be, and sometimes is, proclaimed by one who has 
apparently repudiated his Jewishness—a Spinoza, a LaSalle, a Landauer, 
a Marx—but he cannot abrogate or escape this instinctive urge which 
demands unity, conviction expressed in the deed, and struggle for the 
future messianic Kingdom. These cannot be overlaid or lost, Buber ff 
thinks, either by assimilation or apostasy. | 

Chassidism taught that every act of man has reverberations in 
the furthermost spheres. To act justly and to love mercy helps not f 
merely one’s neighbor; the whole universe is blessed thereby. Every 
single act is related to the Cosmos, to God, and either brings about a | 
theophany or adds a shell to the other shells enclosing the divine spark [ 
so that there is a negation of God. It is clear to see how such an ethic J 
imparts to each act a fervor, an urgency, and an ecstasy, totally lacking 
in a purely rational ethic. | 

3. I and Thou.* ‘The relation between the actor and his act, be- f 
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tween the person and the object of his action, between person and per- 
son, is important. For there are two fundamental relations, attitudes, or 
dimensions in human experience. “To man the world is twofold, in 
accordance with the twofold nature of the primary words which he speaks.” 
There are two types of environment: the human and the physical. And 
there are two types of reaction: the personal and the functional. The 
intelligence of man is both intuitive and rational, personal, and func- 
tional. Thus our relationships to environment fall into two classes: first, 
personal response, mostly made toward our fellow men; and secondly, 
mechanical manipulative adjustments, which are mostly made toward the 
things about us. The latter is the attitude in which the object is a “thing” 
that serves my purpose or advantage; the former is the attitude in which 
I enter into and “realize” the essence of the “other.” The first Buber 
designates as the Jch-Es (I-It) relationship; the second, the Ich-Du 
(I-Thou) relationship. These are the two primary words that man 
speaks: J-Thou and I-J¢. 

There are, then, two situations in human life: the “world of Thou” 
wherein exist personal 7-Thou relations; and the “world of It” wherein 
exist impersonal mechanical connections. The difference is between a 
man’s whole bearing toward other men as men, and his attitude toward 
things as objects. For primary words do not signify or describe things; 
they intimate relations. In the living personal relation a “subject” 
confronts another “subject” in an J-T’hou dialogue; in the connection with 
things the subject experiences, judges, appropriates, arranges, uses an 
object. These spheres are, of course, not watertight compartments. We 
may, for example, take the mechanical, functional It-attitude toward men, 
and treat them as things. On the other hand, it is inevitable that some- 
times we take a social, personal, religious attitude toward the nonhuman 
environment. 

The important thing is man’s capacity to address and be addressed 
by natural objects, man, and God. And the meaning of existence is re- 
vealed to man only when he hears himself addressed, and responds with 
his whole being and out of responsible decision. 

How does the biologist look at a flower? And how does the artist 
or poet look at the same flower? The biologist may take a very ob- 
jective, dispassionate pose; he may dissect the plant, analyze it, classify 
it. The artist or lover, on the other hand, does not think of its use- 
fulness, its biological form or function. He regards it concretely as a 
living and beautiful whole, he responds to it as a unique totality; he sings 
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his rapture. He enters into it. It says something to him, it stirs his 
being, and he answers. It is not merely an it, a thing to be perceived, 
studied, used. It becomes a thou, to be enjoyed, to be loved; and the 
artist or lover mingles his soul, as it were, with the soul of the flower. 
“The primary word I-Thou can only be spoken with the whole being.” 
“The primary word I-It can never be spoken with the whole being.” 

The same differentiation must hold between what the scientist does 
in his laboratory and what he does in his home; the way he handles 
his instruments and materials in the laboratory and the way he treats 
his wife and children. The same distinction is found between a man’s 
attitude toward a prostitute as a mere sex object, to be used and dis- 
carded, and the husband’s attitude toward his wife as the unique and 
beloved person. I do not “experience” the person to whom I say “Thou.” 
Rather, “I take my stand in relation to him, in the sanctity of the primary 
word.” Merely to say the word “thou” or even to whisper an amorous 
“thou” with the lips is by no means the same as speaking the primary 
word, so long as “experience” and “make use of” are really intended. 

A person can enter into either the It or the Thou relation with all 
things. Even other persons, with whom the usual and right relation 
is that of personal encounter, may be regarded as mere things. Since 
men live in the world of It, they naturally must apply their intelligence 
and their powers to the It-world; but they may transform it through 
love and social imagination into a Thou-world. “The particular Thou, 
after the relational event has run its course, is bound to become an It.” 
But “the particular It, by entering the relational event, may become a 
Thou.” One can learn to love the world as Thou. In this relation we 
touch reality. For real living is not lived in isolation, nor in a union 
which swallows up the other, nor in an annexation which exploits the 
other. Real living is a meeting, a We-ness, which involves mutual claims, 
sacrifices, and risks: The claim of complete and vital engagement; the 
sacrifice of other possibilities, since the mutual relation requires a kind 
of exclusiveness; and the risk especially of giving oneself wholly into 
the keeping of another, withholding nothing. 

When two men meet as comrades, or when man and woman meet 
as lovers, their love encompasses them without destroying their integrity 
as persons. I and Thou are the two poles of a relation; love is the reality 
of the relation between them. Each retains his identity and autonomy 
and responsibility. Here also we discern the real difference between “com- 
munity” as over against mere “organization” or “association.” *® 
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There is no evil in things. By the same token, the I-It relation- 
ship is in itself not evil; for man must live on the earth, in the natural 
order of physical objects. But to live in the world of It alone is not 
real life; it is a delusory, counterfeit, irresponsible, pseudo life. ‘“With- 
out It man cannot live. But he who lives with It alone is not a man.” 
The real, joyous, manly, meaningful life springs from the meetings 
between I and Thou; and in meeting the relation is mutual. Despite 
all this, man has the tendency to treat other men as It; and when this 
happens, when man forsakes the Thou, evil results. This is the situation, 
for example, when the scientist, the propagandist, the politician, the em- 
ployer treats men and women as things, commodities, pawns, objects to 
be manipulated, used, pushed around. This is to treat persons as ab- 
stractions, as perceived in parts only. So to speak and act toward other 
persons is immoral; it is to reject the rule of God. 

There is, however, one Thou which never becomes an It, the eternal 
Thou, or God. Though we speak of God as He, the true meaning of 
his approach to man and his “address” to man is found only in the sense 
of the relation of an I with a Thou. We cannot define or measure or 
use God. He is the ineffable Name: J Am That I Am. We cannot 
describe God; we can only live in God. God cannot be expressed; he 
can only be addressed. We can hear his voice, and answer him in loving 
obedience. God is ever confronting man. Religion consists in confront- 
ing the physical-seeming It-world with the attitudes, concepts, and feel- 
ings of our sociopersonal nature. Here there is meeting and answer, 
initiative and response, revelation and faith. God’s relation to man, and 
man’s relation to his fellows, is the essentially personal one, in the ex- 
istential present moment. Faith is a meeting with the Eternal Thou who 
is both Other and the Present One who addresses man and makes a claim 
upon him. Out of this meeting, Brunner agrees, “truth comes into 
being,” and man becomes most truly a person. Man is constituted in 
full selfhood when as an I he is able to know and answer God as Thou. 
“T become through my relation to the Thou; as I become I, I say Thou.” 


V 


Religion is the dialogic life in history; the summons to man and his 
response. And the Bible is the age-old record of this dialogue between 
God and man. Judaism is the Jew’s experience of this “heavenly dis- 
course”—unique in the annals of history and human experience—with 
its continuing address and answer, revelation and response. No people 
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has comprehended its history and destiny under this perspective as have 
the Jews. Man is called by the world and by his fellow men—and he 
must answer. Nature, beauty, neighbor, God—everything speaks to man, 
crying for release, for the right word. God speaks and the world an- 
swers; and it is created. God speaks and man answers; and he becomes 
a “person,” an “J.” Shema! Wear, O Israel! The Thou meets man! 
This relation means being chosen and choosing, suffering and action in 
one. In this sense, every people is a “chosen” people. What every 
saint and prophet has done, what every truly religious person or race does, 
is to reply in faith to God in this meeting of God and man in the world. 
It is not a call from within; this is likely to be mere self-deception, hal- 
lucination, escape. It is a call that comes thundering from without, from 
the neighbor, from God—crying for justice and mercy in the land. 

The Bible, then, is the story of the tortured Jewish soul in its 
hictorical development toward unity, deed, and the future kingdom. 
Buber rediscovered in the Bible what Chassidism taught him forty years 
ago—an active, historical, and this-worldly religion dominated by the 
living, redeeming relation of man in community to God. Through the 
Bible, Israel has taught mankind to know and address God as the Eternal 
Thou. Prayer is uttering the words that affirm this relation. Love 
is the method and goal of education, ethics, and community. 


VI 


We have come full circle; and we have seen how every aspect of 
Buber’s thought stems from his Chassidic mysticism: his knowledge is 
intuitive, his ethics are an ecstasy, his Zionism is a spiritual nationalism 
grounded in a curious notion of tendencies in the blood. 

Perhaps Israel’s mission has not come to an end. Again and again, 
down the centuries, he has been called upon to hold high a torch on the 
path. He has always suffered for his prophetic ways. Who knows! 
perhaps these “folk without a country” will again become a force making 
for the foundation of the universal fatherland. 

I began with a quotation from Ludwig Lewisohn. Let me close 
with another—one which speaks in ringing tones to all humankind, to Jew 
and Christian alike. Martin Buber, he writes, “summons the Jews of 
the world to a self-recollection through their immemorial instincts for 
inner unity, for salvation through action, for the realization of God and 
good on earth He summons mankind to partake of these ideals 
which belonged not only to the prophets of the Kingdom, but also to 
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that Jewish teacher who declared that no man can serve two masters, 
and who likened all who heard his sayings and did them not to a foolish 
man who built his house upon the sand.” 
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Psychical Research and Intercessory 
Prayer’ 
Cyrit C. RICHARDSON 


In the light of psychical research, liberals should cease attempting to 
reconcile Christianity with naturalistic scientific assumptions 
—intercessory prayer is particularly examined. 


For MORE THAN half a century the serious study of psychical 
phenomena has proceeded under the aegis of various societies, and more 
recently within the precincts of universities." The growing body of learned 
literature on the subject is rapidly increasing, and there can be no ques- 
tion that this area of research has come of age.” Philosophy and psy- 
chology are being forced to take account of phenomena previously doubted 
or denied, whose existence threatens the foundations of naturalistic systems. 

The theological world has been slow to interest itself in these 
phenomena. On the one hand, conservative thinkers, while admitting 
the possibility of miracles, have eschewed psychical studies as too closely 
associated with the witch of Endor: on the other hand, liberal theologians 
have been so influenced by rationalistic types of thought that they have 
been more actively engaged in explaining miracles away than in seeing 
their relation to this new branch of study. Sooner or later theologians 
will have to come to terms with this growing body of knowledge, which 
may well cast a flood of light upon the connection of religion with the 
miraculous. Religious interest in these phenomena, furthermore, cannot 
but enhance the value of their study. So far this has proceeded largely 
upon secular lines—an inevitable result of the grave rift between science 
and religion in our culture. But the ultimate problems posed by psychical 
phenomena have a direct bearing upon religion, which has been so pro- 
ductive of this type of experience, and which for centuries has sought to 
take account of it. 

The student of religion is perpetually confronted with the record 
of the miraculous, and this is no less true of Christianity than of other 
religions. All the more surprising is it, therefore, that theologians have 
largely failed to appreciate the religious significance of psychical research. 
We have already suggested two reasons for this; the result has been a 


*References are furnished at the conclusion of this article. 
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general ignorance of the literature of the field and a disposition to regard 
these phenomena as the special interest of cranks.* It will be the pur- 
pose of this article to indicate one main line of psychical research, and to 
suggest how it bears upon religion. 

It has been established beyond any possibility of doubt that human 
nature has a capacity of extrasensory perception.* Exactly what this power 
is and how it functions remain dark questions. But that it operates is no 
longer open to question. Two forms of it have been primarily studied 
—telepathy and clairvoyance. The former implies some type of thought 
transference: the latter involves the ability to witness a scene or a situ- 
ation from which one is bodily absent. In their elementary forms these 
capacities have been tested and examined by various methods of card 
guessing. The limitations imposed upon the experiments have had the 
value of rendering them susceptible of careful statistical analysis to ex- 
clude the possibility of chance. These limitations, however, have tended 
at not a few points to obscure the nature of the capacities themselves. 
More impressive, perhaps, are the manifold cases to be found in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, and in the monumental 
work by Gurney, Myers, and Podmore, Phantasms of the Living (2 vols., 
1886). A typical instance of telepathy is that in which a wife, separated 
from her husband by many miles, suddenly senses—possibly by feeling 
his actual thoughts—that he is in great danger. Clairvoyance is indicated 
when the wife either dreams or sees in a vision the real and vivid cir- 
cumstances of the danger. 

Many theories have been put forward to explain these two phe- 
nomena and their interrelation, but none is entirely satisfactory. What 
little is known makes it unlikely that either can be reduced to the other; 
and, indeed, the problem of their nature can only be solved within the 
context of psychical phenomena as a whole. Concentration on one aspect 
to the exclusion of others yields much fruitful material, but does not 
give us a sufficient horizon for grasping the total situation. Telepathy 
and clairvoyance are two aspects of a wider function—for convenience 
often referred to as the “Psi” function—and an understanding of any of 
its phases must take account of all of them. Somewhere in human nature 
lie buried capacities for transcending the limitations of sensory experience, 
and these capacities relate to many areas of our life. In general, psychical 
phenomena imply some conception of our mystical participation in each 
other in the darker reaches of the unconscious—a conception which is in- 
volved in the Christian belief in the Communion of Saints. 
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Extrasensory perception has some bearing upon our understanding 
of intercessory prayer. At first thought it may appear a little shocking 
to relate so sacred a function to the telling of cards in Dr. Rhine’s labor- 
atory. But the connection is a real one, for extrasensory perception opens 
our minds to the structure of a world in which intercessory prayer has 
meaning. While it would be wrong to try to prove the validity of prayer 
for others in this way, the significance of this branch of psychical re- 
search lies in forcing us to. acknowledge the interrelation with each other 
at the deeper levels of our being. Christianity has taught this truth for 
centuries; but our outlook has become so limited by the inroads of a 
naturalistic science, that our understanding needs to be fortified by the 
facts of the case. Nor, indeed, can Christianity profitably hold aloof from 
studies that so vitally affect our knowledge of the nature of man. As 
psychical research advances it may add considerably to our knowledge of 
man’s deeper powers, just as depth psychology has taught us a good 
deal that is profitable in our Christian ministry to those who are sick in 
soul. While Christians should rightly deplore some of the unexamined 
assumptions of depth psychology, they would be gravely at fault if they 
failed to make the fullest use of the knowledge of the unconscious, which 
the careful study of the last century has revealed. Ancient methods of 
soul guidance often proceeded in ignorance and with dire consequences. 
Similarly, we should not fail to take account of the knowledge of man’s 
depths which psychical research is discovering. We may learn not a 
little about the powers of human nature, with whose religious context we 
are primarily concerned. 

In recent years it has not infrequently been urged (and often un- 
consciously assumed) that prayer affects only the one who prays; and 
in the more extreme forms of liberal theology the subjective significance 
of prayer has been the one exclusively stressed. Prayer, it is claimed, 
opens the believer to the realm of the higher values, and fortifies his 
spirit for the pursuit of the Christian virtues. It aims at discerning the 
will of God, and is an interior exercise for fitting the soul to do it. 

Now, this explanation of prayer suits a style of thought that is 
largely rationalistic, but it fails to grasp the power of prayer in the life 
and history of the church. It equates prayer with meditation, and fails 
to perceive its potency for others. So far as this attitude toward prayer 
takes any account of the value of intercessions for the health of the 
sick, the justice of government, or the peace of the world, it reduces 
them to noble aspirations. It is contended that by praying for these 
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things we put ourselves in a frame of mind whereby we will eventually 
do something about them. The major difficulty that many Christians 
have about prayer, is that their idea of the nature of the world excludes 
the possibility of intercessions affecting anything but the mind of the one 
who prays. Thus their very prayers are voiced with the unconscious 
assumption that their value is entirely subjective. There are those, on 
the other hand, who are experienced in the life of prayer and know some- 
thing of its actual results. But if they urge the less mature believer to an 
act of faith alone, they strain his credulity, and set up an intolerable 
conflict in his mind between the world of affairs and the world of religion. 

One has only to talk with the average layman to realize how deep 
this conflict is, and how unsatisfactorily it is solved merely by insisting on 
the necessity of faith. What is needful is a new attitude toward our total 
world. We cannot add the mystery of prayer to a “scientific” universe 
without getting ourselves into an emotional as well as an intellectual im- 
passe. We have to recover our lost and hidden capacities, and see them 
in the light of our total world and of our religion. Nothing is more 
futile in defending the Faith than trying to fit it to our unconscious 
assumption that experience is exclusively sensory. It is this assumption 
that is wrong and has to be removed. And it can be removed by a knowl- 
edge of psychical phenomena far more significantly than by urging an 
act of faith. If, from the facts of the case, we once apprehend that 
the way the world works is not according to the views we inherited 
from the Enlightenment, we open ourselves to new possibilities. But 
if we fail to remove the basic error, and only hammer on the necessity 
of faith, we either reduce religion to the stricture of a “scientific” view 
of the world, or else we set up a conflict between our faith and the prin- 
ciples of the natural order, which we have inherited from our culture. 
The tendency is then to believe that things work differently in the church 
than they do outside it. Not only does this belief split the unity of our 
nature, but it has dire consequences for our religious practices. We en- 
gage in them only half-heartedly, screwing ourselves up to a great effort 
of belief, while still convinced that our experience belies it. 

Once, however, we perceive that our world is not at all like the 
world of naturalistic science, we open the way for the life of prayer. 
We do not have to worry, “How is it possible for the sick to be cured 
because I pray for them?”—a frequent question in the minds of our 
laity. On the contrary, we engage in the activity of intercessory prayer 
as a new adventure—a new discovery of the way in which our world 
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works. Even on a secular level, without any reference to religion, it is 
possible for persons to influence each other by the power of thought alone. 
Particularly is this true where there is already a strong emotional bond 
between them—a bond which, in some dark way, serves as a carrier for 
the power of inward thought. This type of thought differs considerably 
from that of rational thinking. Expressing itself in symbols and pic- 
tures, rather than in concepts, it belongs to the deeper reaches of our 
being. It is true that we know little of how these influences operate. 
Yet our assurance of their reality makes it possible for us to explore the 
field in our own experience without being inhibited by a false view of 
the natural order. 

In trying to understand the life of prayer as a “Psi” function, we 
must exercise much caution against confusing secular and religious things. 
All man’s capacities can be used for different ends. Religion adds no 
new capacities—it only directs the ones already there, liberating them 
from conflicts among themselves for the holy life, which is the life of 
man’s wholeness or total nature.° We appreciate this in the realm of 
depth psychology. Healing goes on when inner conflicts are resolved, 
and inherent capacities made harmonious with each other by being directed 
to new and wider goals. Neuroses inhibit the creative powers by limit- 
ing and confining the personality. The neurotic lives in a prison-house, 
but the powers are there all the time. So it is in the realm of our “Psi” 
capacities. Religion does not bring new elements into our human nature. 
It strives to release and redeem the powers already there by relating 
them to the harmony and ground of our existence in God. And it is be- 
cause we are nearest to that ground in moments of religious ecstasy, that 
our deepest powers then emerge. That is the secret to understanding 
the miraculous in religion. 

The question of miracles is really such a simple one that it is dis- 
heartening to reflect upon the unnecessary difficulties which theologians 
have created for themselves in considering the issue. Within a view 
of the natural order which is derived from the limited experiments of 
sense perception, miracles are of course meaningless. Indeed, they are 
more than that, they are impossible. They contravene the way in which 
the world is supposed to work, and to accept them by faith involves the 
intolerable burden of believing that God alters the course of nature on 
special occasions. Such a view is so closely allied to superstition, that it 
is not surprising that a healthy liberalism refused to countenance it. The 
result was to reject the miraculous element in the Gospels and to explain 
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its wonders away as tall stories due to a credulous age or to the sorry 
influences of a pagan culture. When, however, it was discovered that 
psychological treatment would affect the course of some diseases, it was 
allowed that the Savior performed some cures of “functional” sicknesses, 
but other Gospel stories still remained in ill repute. 

The significant factor in such an approach is the way in which the 
latest science determines the understanding of the Gospels. Why, may 
we ask, is it necessary to believe only what the latest science happens to 
believe? This is to set up the most recent scientific discoveries as the 
test of truth. But when one realizes how largely science operates on 
unexamined assumptions of its own—limiting its outlook to the realm of 
sense perception—one gains a wider horizon. 

“But,” it will be replied, “are we not doing the same thing by 
introducing the recent study of psychical phenomena?” This criticism 
would be telling only if we limited our outlook to what happens to have 
been proven beyond all doubt by these new researches; and that no Chris- 
tian can do. They are of great aid, however—as psychosomatic medicine 
has been in the understanding of some of the cures of Jesus—in that they 
have opened our eyes to the limitations of naturalistic science which all 
too long has usurped the place of religion in our culture. They have 
given us a vantage point, as it were, from which to look again at our 
world, and to discover afresh its manifold variety and the depths within 
ourselves. We are able to view our world without the restrictions the 
Enlightenment imposed upon us, and the element of the miraculous 
begins again to make sense. 

What, then, is a miracle? It can be defined as the emergence of 
some aspect of man’s deeper “Psi” powers within the context of religion. 
An event occurs, such as a healing or a vision, which is a cause of wonder 
(mirari, whence “miracle”), for it is outside the ordinary run of our 
experience. It belongs to that part of our universe that is extrasensory. 
Some new element has entered into the determination of events: an 
aspect of man’s deeper freedom in God has overcome the course they 
would otherwise have taken. And the peculiar quality of a miracle is 
that it awakens faith rather than curiosity. It is not a wonder to gape 
at, but an event that points toward a new meaning of the world, toward 
its ground in the powers and being of God. Thus a miracle is not 
God’s arbitrary interference in a mechanistic and predetermined world. 
It is a new and creative situation which involves the exercise of man’s 
freedom in harmony with his deeper ground in God. 
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Let us turn back to consider the operation of intercessory prayer 
in this connection. We pray, for instance, for the healing of one who 
is sick. For this to be effective, we must first affirm that the structure 
of the world is such that the activity of prayer is possible, for conscious 
doubt will inhibit its operation. Then, in silence, we “center ourselves 
down” (an apt Quaker term), reaching below the busy level of our 
rational thought to the deeper powers of the soul. In symbol and picture 
we envisage the person well—we create him, in the religious imagina- 
tion, as whole. We concentrate’ on the diseased areas, seeing and af- 
firming them in powerful pictures as restored to health. But our prayer 
reaches out beyond the bounds of physical health, for the latter is but a 
small fragment of man’s wholeness, and the work of healing proceeds 
from a deeper level than that of his body. We see his sins forgiven 
and his harmony with God and the life of the love in Christ permeating 
his being. 

That, in simple terms, is the practical method of intercessory prayer. 
It implies the exercise of our freedom within the context of our religion.® 
Just to utter the words, “God, make him well,” is fruitless—comparable 
in physical activity to praying, “God, make a bridge across the river.” 
Intercessory prayer is an activity in which our deeper selves must be 
earnestly engaged, just as our physical and mental selves must be en- 
gaged in building a bridge. There is nothing superstitious about it. 
The relation of God to the world is not such that a celestial Being will 
intervene merely by being petitioned. Rather is intercessory prayer an 
adventure into our depths, an activity in which we seek to be related to 
the deeper powers of our nature in God, so that we can avail ourselves 
of them for the healing of another. It is, in short, one aspect of extra- 
sensory experience, though there is infinitely more to it than that. Thought 
transference, even in a religious context, cannot effect healing by itself, 
and there are other and more important factors to take into account. 
Here, however, it is sufficient to stress the way in which extrasensory 
perception has opened up to us the structure of a world in which prayer 
for others begins to become meaningful. 

The research done in this field has conclusively shattered the old 
“scientific” view of the world, and that is why it is so important. Other 
areas of psychical study are in a more tentative stage, though all have a 
bearing on religious phenomena. Our purpose here has been merely to 
emphasize how significantly one area of psychical research has over- 
come the prevalent view of the world in our culture, so that the facts 
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of the case can lead us to a deeper appreciation of our religious disciplines. 
Facts are always more convincing than theories: they speak directly to 
us, for we are so largely the children of a scientific age that we are pre- 
eminently factual-minded. 
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The Spirit of Interpretation 
J. Carter Swarm 


There is no one key which will unlock the wealth of the Scriptures— 
Dr. Swaim offers and suggests ‘‘a whole key ring full.” 


I 


FENELON, in one of his Dialogues of the Dead, puts into the mouth 
of Socrates when he is conversing with Confucius these words: “A book 
is a dead thing which does not reply to the unforeseen and diverse diffi- 
culties of each reader; a book passes into the hands of men incapable of 
making good use of it; a book is susceptible of many meanings contrary to 
that of the author.”* This was an explanation of why Socrates had 
chosen to speak rather than to write. Jesus, too, chose to speak rather 
than to write. Spoken words are accompanied by smiles, twinkles, ges- 
tures that make them intelligible. No doubt some hard sayings in the 
Gospels, such as Jesus’ strange word to the Gentile woman,’ would cease 
to puzzle if we could but recapture the tone of voice in which they were 
uttered. 

Cold print has no such aids. Jesus left no book, but Christianity 
has a book. In order to understand it, the twentieth-century man must 
make an effort to enter the mind of its creators: 


“Beyond the sacred page, I seek thee, Lord.” 


Literature always requires interpretation. St. John’s College has based 
its curriculum on one hundred great books, the assumption being that 
acquaintance with these fivescore classics will discipline the student’s mind 
so that he will be able to deal adequately with contemporary problems. 
Critics of the scheme point out, however, that education is hardly so 
simple a matter as that. These hundred great books are not readily 
understood by the men and women of today. At the end of their third 
year, students at St. John’s will have reached as the farthest point in 
their studies a book published in 1739. Volumes published that long 
ago cannot be understood without the help of interpreters. It is im- 
portant for a student to know the Greek classics, but acquaintance with 
* Cited by Major, Manson, and Wright, The Mission and Message of Jesus. E. P. Dutton, 1938, 
. an 7:27; Matt. 15:26. 
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such contemporary interpreters as Gilbert Murray enormously increases 
one’s capacity to appreciate the classics. 


French composer Charles Marie Widor was a member of the faculty 
of the Paris Conservatory. Although one of the most eminent organists 
in the French capital, Widor tells us that there were many things in 
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Great music requires interpretation. Until his death in 1937, the 

















Bach’s chorales which were unintelligible to him. There seemed to 
be “almost excessively abrupt antitheses of feeling.” In counterpoint 
Bach seemed to add motifs which had no relation to the mood of the 
melody. These were incomprehensible to Widor. “The more I study 
them,” he said, “the less I understand them.” One day there came to 
study with him a pupil from Alsace, Dr. Albert Schweitzer. Schweitzer 
understood Bach and explained that many obscure things were cleared up 
by a knowledge of the texts. These texts he translated into French, and 
in the course of a few afternoons the whole became clear to the teacher. 
“T made the acquaintance,” says Widor, “of a Bach of whose existence 
I had previously had only the dimmest suspicion.” He discovered, in 
fact, that Bach’s work exhibits “an unparalleled desire and capacity for 
expressing poetic ideas and for bringing word and tone into unity.” 

In the realm of music it makes all the difference in the world if 
there is someone to interpret. So also with the Book which God made. 
Many must remain deaf to its music until they learn how to listen and 
what to listen for. The Scripture requires interpretation. In the Roman 
Church, the hierarchy reserves to itself the right of interpreting the Old 
and New Testaments: they mean what the church says they mean. The 
Protestant church, however, is founded upon the right of private inter- 
pretation: each man is his own priest, and each is to “be fully convinced 
in his own mind.”* What principles are there which will enable the 
plain man to understand the Bible for himself? 


II 


When Jesus bestowed upon Peter the power of the keys* he was 
suggesting the need for unlocking the treasure of truth. Perhaps, after 
all, this much-disputed passage has nothing to do with ecclesiastical order 
and does not belong in controversy. In Matthew 23:13 one of the woes 
upon the scribes and Pharisees is pronounced “because you shut the 
kingdom of heaven against men.” This is an allusion to the symbolic 








































































* Rom. 14:5 (Revised Standard Version). 
* Matt. 16:19. 
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“key of knowledge” given to the scribes upon admission to the order. 
The trouble with them was that they used the keys to shut rather than 
to open the doors of the Kingdom. He to whom the keys are given 
should unlock all the treasures of wisdom and of knowledge. 

It is important to remember that “keys” is plural: our Lord gave 
to his disciples not one key but a whole key ring full. Interpretation of 
the New Testament is frequently vitiated by the attempt to force every 
lock with a single key. Among the Pilgrims there was one Samuel 
Gorton, who styled himself “Professor of the Mysteries, and De Primo”; 
he was “a Familist, one of a sect rejecting formalism and exalting the 
untrammeled spirit of divine love.” Gorton offered his followers what 
he called “An Incorruptible Key.” This method of studying the Scrip- 
ture was “composed of the CX Psalme, wherewith you may open the 
Rest of the Holy Scriptures,” and discover, among other things, the 
truth about 

Fall and Resurrection, Sin and Righteousness, Ascension and Descension, 


Height and Depth, First and Last, Beginning and Ending, Flesh and Spirit, Wis- 
dom and Foolishnesse, Strength and Weakness, Mortality and Immortality, Jew 


and Gentile, Light and Darknesse, Unity and Multiplication, Fruitfulness and Bar- 


renness, Curse and Blessing, Man and Woman, Kingdom and Priesthood, All- 
Sufficiency and Deficiency, God and Man.°® 


Greater men than Gorton have sometimes been sure that a single f 
key could be used to open every lock. James Stewart® points out how 


Adolph Deissmann thinks & Xpwr¢ is the secret of Paul’s theology and 


therefore assumes that its full mystical meaning is present in every[ 


occurrence, thus giving “to certain passages a weight more than the 
words can really bear . . . . occasionally ‘in Christ’ is simply synonymous 
with Christian.” I hold that a bunch of keys is required. 


The first is the realization that the New Testament originated inf 


a language which is not our own. T. R. Glover’ lays down three canons} 
of historical criticism. ‘Without them,” he says, “the acutest critic will f 


fail to give any sound account of a human character.” The principles 
which he enumerates as applying to all historical judgments are applicable 
also to a study of the Scripture. The first of them is this: “Give the 
man’s words his own meaning.” Our Pilgrim forebears were aware 
that this involved some knowledge of the original languages of Scrip- 


ture. Massachusetts’ first school law was passed in 1642, “ ‘it being one} 


* George F. Willison, Saints and Strangers. Reynal and Hitchcock, 1945, p. 353. 
*A Man in Christ. Harper & Brothers, 1935, pp. 157f. 
The Jesus of History, Harper & Brothers, 1917, p. 19. 
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chief project of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men from the knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures,’ by keeping them ignorant so that the ‘true sense 
and meaning of the original might be clouded by false glosses of saint- 
seeming deceivers.’”* It is said of William Bradford: _ 


In middle life, thinking that he had missed something in the schooling denied 
him as a youth, he took to reading philosophy and studying strange tongues, Latin 
and Greek, but especially Hebrew, for he had a great desire, he said, to see with 
his own eyes the language of God and the angels, and how the words and phrases 


lye in the holy texte . . . . and what names were given to things from the 
creation.® 


George Adam Smith once pointed out’® the advantage for the preacher 
of acquaintance with the original language of Scripture: 


Do not believe that the end of an accurate study of the Hebrew language 
is simply familiarity with a number of grammatical forms more or less obscure. 
Painstaking students are otherwise rewarded. It is they who lay their hands on the 
prophet’s heart and feel it beat; it is they who across the ages see the very features 
of his face as he calls; it is they into whom his style and his music pass. 


The theological schools seek thus to train ministers. Laymen unable to 
read the original must therefore make wide use of as many translations 
as possible—and never forget it is a translation they are reading! 

The second of Glover’s canons is: “Make sure of the experience 
behind the thought. How does a man come to think and feel as he 
does?” William James used to illustrate this by suggesting the dif- 
ference between Americans and Britishers with regard to rulers: 


No American can ever attain to understanding the loyalty of a Briton towards 
his king, of a German towards his emperor; nor can a Briton or German ever 
understand the peace of heart of an American in having no king, no Kaiser, no 
spurious nonsense, between him and the common God of all. If sentiments as 
simple as these are mysteries which one must receive as gifts of birth, how much 
more is this the case with those subtler religious sentiments One can never 
fathom an emotion or divine its dictates by standing outside of it.” 


As regards the New Testament, this involves the recognition that it is 
an Oriental book and the effort to put ourselves in the place of a people, 
as well as a God, whose thoughts are not our thoughts and whose ways 
are not our ways. 
The third of Glover’s canons is: “Ask of what type and what dimen- 

sions the nature must be, that is capable of that experience and that lan- 

* George F. Willison, op. cit., p. 384. 

* Ibid., p. 340. 


° Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament, Hodder and Stoughton, p. 281. 
"The Varieties of Religious Experience. Longmans, Green and Co., 1928; p. 312. 
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guage.” The need for this is apparent even in reporting the day’s news. 
Circumstances are not often able to speak for themselves, and the simplest 
happenings require interpretation if they are to be fully understood. 
The publisher of Time magazine made this clear in an analysis of his 
brand of news presentation. It differs from that of the daily paper, he 
said, in that “Time’s editors have time to do the job the papers would 
like to do if they were freed from the pressure of their daily and hourly 
deadlines,” and had opportunity to dig down to the underlying facts. 
In telling faraway friends of what happened in one’s home town, it is 
not sufficient simply to send a newspaper clipping. You must show the 
background and antecedents of the happening and analyze the character 
of the participants. 

As applied to the New Testament, our Lord’s death would be a 
case in point. The simple fact is the death of a Galilean peasant upon 
a Roman cross in the first century of our era. But that bare fact is 
hardly enough to change man’s calendar, so that events are now dated 
before and after Christ. Many Jews died on crosses—three on a single 
afternoon. The question therefore is, who was this Jesus who thus met 
death and what was there about him which brought it to pass that death 
was not the end? Perhaps some critics just now do not sufficiently 
take account of this. They tell us that the Jesus of the Gospels is the 
creation of the early church. But who were these people who could 
create such a figure? What happened to them that led them to create 
such a figure? And if they but give us their impressions of him, the fact 
is he was the kind of person who could somehow create those impressions! 


III 


Another key to understanding the Scripture is the realization that 
it is all of a piece. Marcion, a second-century shipowner much interested 
in Christianity, undertook to distinguish between the God of the Jews 
and the God of Jesus. The church replied by creating a New Testa- 
ment—a term, however, which has meaning only as related to the Old 
Testament. “Every scribe who has been trained for the kingdom of 
heaven,” said Jesus, “is like a householder who brings out of his treasure 
what is new and what is old.” The religious man will cherish treasures 
newly acquired as well as treasures that have been heirlooms for gen- 
erations. 


That is what Jesus himself was always doing, as, for example, in 


™ Matt. 13:52. 
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his acceptance of the messianic role. The rabbis dated the messianic hope 
from the promise to our first parents that their descendants would bruise 
the serpent’s head. Childlessness was a reproach among the Hebrews, 
not only because it threatened the immortality of the family but also 
because it precluded the appearance of Messiah in that household. In 
the Book of Daniel mention is made of “one like unto a son of man” 
appearing suddenly upon the clouds, and this was in the popular mind 
associated with Messiah’s coming. To some extent Jesus did fit into 
this pattern. His favorite self-designation was “Son of man,” a phrase 
which occurred no less than sixty-nine times in the Synoptic Gospels. When 
Jesus rode into Jerusalem on a donkey on Palm Sunday, it was a public 
claim to the messianic role. 

Nevertheless, Jesus introduced into the messianic office ideas that 
were wholly new. It was expected that Messiah would sit upon David’s 
throne. For this reason, the genealogies of both Matthew and Luke 
trace his descent from the hero-king; they are concerned with the throne 
succession rather than with the actual parentage. Jesus on several occa- 
sions allowed himself to be called “son of David.” Yet he did not sit 
upon the throne of David nor make any slightest effort to restore it. 
On the contrary, he announced that, although he was a king,”® his king- 
dom was “not of this world.”** Further, he added to the concept of 
Messiahship the completely new idea of suffering. The disciples, ac- 
customed to looking at Messiahship in the old terms, found this very 
hard to take. At the first mention of it, “Peter took him, and began to 
rebuke him.” *® Although Jesus repeatedly mentioned the cross there- 
after, the twelve remained to the end unable to accept this new attribute 
of Messiahship. 

Paul also knew how to bring forth things new and old. Take the 
greeting with which his letters begin and end; perhaps its simplest 
form is that of I Thessalonians 1:1: Xdpis ipiv xai cpp, The ordinary 
word for greeting was not X¢ps but Xaipe, which was used either at meeting 
with the sense of “Hail,” “Welcome,” or at parting with the sense of 
“Farewell.” It is the word of the Risen Lord to Mary in Matthew 28:9, 
where Goodspeed translates it “Good morning!” ** Now Paul takes this 
conventional formula, alters the spelling slightly and gives a wholly 

* Matt. 27:11. 


* John 18:36. 
* Mark 8:32. 


* At Phil. 3:1 and 4:4, Goodspeed translates it “Goodbye.” Cf. E. J. Goodspeed, Problems of New 
Testament Translation. University of Chicago Press, 1945, pp. 174f. 
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new import to the salutation. He changes Xaipe to Xdpis, and his saluta- 
tion, as Chrysostom observed, is a prayer.’ 

In the first Thessalonian letter Paul mentions the end of the age 
in terms such as were generally used; yet Paul does it in such a way as 
to change the direction of the apocalyptic hope. He pictures the Lord’s 
descent “from heaven with a cry of command, with the archangel’s call, 
and with the sound of the trumpet of God. And the dead in Christ 
will rise first; then we who are alive, who are left, shall be caught up 
together with them in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air.” ** So 
far any apocalyptist could have gone; but now comes the unique turn 
which Paul gives to the thing: “and so we shall always be with the 
Lord.” “This,” says one,” “is all that remains to us, in our truer 
view of the universe, from the naive Aéyos xupiov of the Apostle, but it is 
everything.” Says another: “Whatever concession he thus makes to 
ancestral beliefs, he strikes the note which reduces them all to unimpor- 
tance.” 

The student of the Bible must pray to be delivered alike from fear 
of that which is new and scorn of that which is old. All of which may 
serve to remind that the purpose of the so-called “critic” of the Bible 
is not different from that of the thoughtful student in every age. Criticism 
is “only a name for a more comprehensive estimate of the facts.” ” 

All who have earnestly tried to understand the Scripture have had 
to exercise to some extent their “critical” powers. D. L. Moody, for 
example, was very sure that all of Scripture was upon the same level 
and boasted that he believed it from Genesis to Revelation. Moody 
did not care for books in general, and Gamaliel Bradford has pointed 
out how much Moody missed by not knowing, let us say, the world pic- 
tured by Shakespeare. In keeping with his scorn of books, Moody pro- 
fessed to distrust the scientific study of the Scriptures—and yet he himself 
practiced it in a modest way. He says that in interpreting any passage 
of Scripture we “must understand whom it is written to”—by which he 
meant that there were parts of the Bible directed to the “saved” and 
parts to the “unsaved.” “Very often,” he wrote, “a sinner will get hold 


*C. J. Ellicott, editor, A New Testament Commentary (“Thessalonians”). E. P. Dutton and Co., 
Vol. 3, p. 165. 


*1 Thess. 4:16f. 

1 Thess. 4:17. 

* James Moffatt, quoted in I.C.C. on I Thessalonians. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912, p. 177. 
™C. A. Scott, St. Paul the Man and the Teacher. Cambridge University Press, 1936, p. 45. 
2G. B. Stevens, The Theology of the New Testament. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1907, p. 160. 
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of some comforting word addressed to a Christian, and he will go and 
take comfort from it when he has no right to, any more than he would 
have a right to read someone’s letter.” 

More than this, Moody was fond of quoting the saying of another 
evangelist, A. T. Pierson, that in studying the Bible there were five P’s 
to be kept always in mind: person to whom written; place to which 
written; person by whom written; place from which written; purpose 
for which written. Actually, of course, the whole scientific study of the 
Scriptures has for its aim nothing less than the complete understanding 
of those five P’s! One has heard of the Irishman who built his fence 
four feet high and six feet thick, so that if it got knocked over it would 
be higher than it was before. Something like that has happened in the 
study of the New Testament, and efforts to understand its origins have 
given us a better book than men have ever had before! 


IV 


Another key to biblical knowledge is the principle that Scripture is 
always to be judged by Scripture. Not all groups realize this, and some 
build a whole theology upon isolated phrases. In the long-suppressed 
preface to the King James Bible, the translators ask: “Is the Kingdom 


of God become words or syllables? Why should we be in bondage to 
them if we may be free?” There are sects for whom the Kingdom of God 
is words and syllables; they sometimes build an entire system on a mis- 
translation. 

The so-called Holiness churches are extremely unhappy with the 
newly published Revised Standard Version of the New Testament. Al- 
though they were represented on the advisory board, they have protested 
that the very ground on which they stood has been cut from under them. 
Their distinctive word has been exscinded from what they consider crucial 
passages. They are sure that 4yfo means “sanctify,” while the Revised 
Standard Version generally renders it “consecrate.” A part of our Lord’s 
high-priestly prayer now reads: ‘“Consecrate them in the truth... . for 
their sake I consecrate myself, that they also may be consecrated in truth.” * 
This rests upon the fact that 4yfo means “set apart.” When Moses in 
the Old Testament. bade the people sanctify themselves, he was not urging 
them to obtain the second blessing but rather to make of themselves a 
people separated unto God. 

The Holiness groups feel further offended by a change in Acts 19:2. 


* John 17:17, 19. 
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Even if the word “sanctify” is gone, they will still insist that their belief 
in the second blessing is based on that passage which the King James 
Version renders: “Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye believed?” 
Here, plainly, they tell us, is the biblical ground of their theology. The 
persons thus addressed had been converted; subsequent to that—“since 
ye believed”—they were eligible for the second blessing. But alas! this, 
too, is gone. Both verbs in the original are in the same tense, one being 
a participle to express action contemporaneous with that of the finite 
verb. The Revised Standard Version renders it: “Did you receive the 
Holy Spirit when you believed?” 

So also with the dispensationalists. The favorite word of this group 
occurs but four times even in the King James Version. The Revised 
Standard has eliminated it entirely, oxovoyia being translated by “com- 
mission” in I Corinthians 9:17; “plan” in Ephesians 1:10; “stewardship” 
in Ephesians 3:2; and “divine office” in Colossians 1:25. Thus the words 
upon which this thology depends are completely gone from the New 
Testament, and once again there is illustrated the danger of basing great 
doctrines on isolated passages or precarious renderings. There was no 
conscious effort on the part of the translators to omit from the Revised 
Standard Version anybody’s pet theological terms. Working to give the 
best possible rendering of the Greek, they chanced to omit words dear 
to the heart of the sects. If these feel pretty badly about it, we can only 
remind them that any group is in a desperate case if its principal doctrines 
rest upon words and syllables. 

The Presbyterians can never be in that position, because their West- 
minster Confession of Faith insists that Scripture is to be judged by 
Scripture, and when there is any question about its meaning, “it may be 
searched and known by other places that speak more clearly.” A true 
doctrine of Christian tolerance, for example, can be established only by 
comparing Scripture with Scripture. Jesus says at one time, “He that 
is not against us is for us.”** This would seem to imply that a certain 
gracious inclusiveness ought to characterize Christ’s followers. Anyone 
not bent on doing them harm may safely be put down as being on their 
side. On the other hand, Jesus also said, “He that is not with me is 
against me.” **° This would seem to imply a rigid exclusiveness: only 
those are on our side who call themselves by our name, accept our pre- 
suppositions, follow our techniques. A man could build up a system 


* Chap. 1, section ix. * Luke 11:23. 
* Luke 9:50. 
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on either of these sayings: the liberal on the one, the obscurantist on the 
other. Actually, of course, both must be taken into account. There are 
times when the Christian movement may claim as being on its side all 
who are not in active opposition. The scientist with his love of truth 
may not acknowledge himself to be religious. But insofar as he is de- 
voted to the pursuit of truth, that is being religious—and the church 
ought to recognize in him an ally. On the other hand, there are times 
of moral crisis and danger when indecision and indifference may imperil 
the truth—in which case, anybody not willing to stand up and be counted 
has to be listed with the opposition. 

So with the scriptural doctrine regarding the state. Paul and Peter 
are agreed that the Christian must be in subjection to constituted author- 
ity."* In Lutheranism this has been interpreted to mean that the church 
is to have nothing whatever to say about the affairs of the state—these 
are to be left entirely in the hands of kings and governors. The biblical 
teaching on this subject, however, has to be compared with other biblical 
ideas. It is true that man must render unto Caesar the things that belong 
to Caesar, but it is equally true that he must render unto God the things 
which belong to God.” Scripture makes it quite plain that lordship of 
conscience does not belong to the state, and the Christian must reject any 
claims by the civil power to primacy at this point. Also, the teaching 
of both Paul and Peter on this score has to be interpreted in the light of 
what those worthies did in time of conflict. When Peter was forbidden 
by the magistrates to preach in the name of Christ,” he paid no atten- 
tion whatever, except to assert, “We must obey God rather than men.” 
In a number of cities, Paul refused to obey “cease and desist” orders from 
the local government, and willingly endured stonings, scourgings, and 
imprisonment rather than be silent about a Christ of whose lordship the 
Romans were afraid. Vv 


Within the New Testament itself men are more aware of unity than 
they used to be. A quarter of a century ago the emphasis was upon the 
diversity. We heard then about “the Jesus of history and the Christ 
of experience” or about “the Jesus of the Gospels and the Christ of Paul,” 
or again, concerning “the religion of Jesus and the religion about Jesus,” 
the contention being that a simple Galilean peasant lived a beautiful 
life and thought beautiful thoughts and died a martyr’s death, and a 


*T Pet. 2:13-25; Rom. 13:1-7, * Acts 5:28f, 
* Matt, 22:21, 
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horrid, philosophically-minded Pharisee came along and made a theo- 
logical system out of it all. 

There can be no doubt that Jesus and Paul spoke a different lan- 
guage. That is to say, Jesus found his figures of speech in the world 
of nature, at the family fireside, or where men jostled one another in 
the market place. It never occurred to him to turn to government for 
his imagery. Paul, however, was a Roman citizen and proud of it. In 
the order maintained by empire he saw a prefiguration of the universal 
church, and in the customs of Rome he found such figures of speech as 
“adoption,” “freedom,” “schoolmaster,” “colony of heaven.” 

Though his vocabulary is different, it is not to be supposed that 
Paul preaches a different gospel from that of our Lord. Take, for ex- 
ample, his idea of justification by faith. We have been told that it is 
legal terminology and alien to the mind of Christ, who thought rather 
in terms of the human family. Yet, as Archibald Hunter points out, the 
erring youth in the parable of the two prodigals is justified by faith. One 
could easily imagine “another father who on the return of his prodigal 
son, knowing the value of a wastrel’s fine professions, ordered him first 
to make good his position by honest work.” But Jesus “did not deduce 
God’s love from men’s love. The love of the Father in this parable is 

. sheer grace for the undeserving.” *° The lad is not placed on 
good behavior for thirty days nor required to get and hold a job for a 
month to prove that he is in earnest. Enough that he has come back; 
he and his father are at one; he is justified by faith. 

The divergence between the letter to Galatians and the Epistle 
of James is now seen to be not as great as was once imagined. Because 
James did not emphasize the things he wanted emphasized, Luther 
dismissed it as “a right strawy epistle.’ There have been, on the other 
hand, those to say that its stern insistence upon Christian duty, couched 
frequently in language that echoes the Sermon on the Mount, is a much- 
needed and entirely wholesome reaction against Paul’s insistence on a 
nebulous quality called faith. It is apparent now, however, that there 
is fundamental agreement even on the question of faith versus works. 
It is simply a matter of difference in the usage of words. “Faith” in 
James is used of the formal acceptance of a creed, and Paul would be the 
first to agree that that was worthless. Paul was just as sure that the works 
of the law were powerless, but by “works” James does not mean the 
works of the law: he means what Paul means by the fruits of the Spirit, 


” The Message of the New Testament. The Westminster Press, 1944, p. 89, 
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The emphasis upon unity represents an advance of recent years. 
Reference has been made to Archibald Hunter’s The Message of the 
New Testament. This was originally published in Britain under the 
title The Unity of the New Testament, a title which more adequately 
describes the nature of the contents. The author says that the study 
of Christian origins has hitherto “been largely centrifugal; now it is 
more and more centripetal.” ** Following decades of analysis, the trend 
is now toward seeing things whole. 

The fragmentation that characterized the earlier period was due al- 
most wholly, I should think, to the magnitude of the task. There were 
Synoptic scholars and Paulinists and experts on the Fourth Gospel. Each 
of these fields calls for a lifetime of research and no one would now 
pretend otherwise. We have come, however, to feel that we do not 
know the New Testament if we know only its separate parts, but that 
there is an underlying unity which makes sense out of the whole. Per- 
haps, however, the matter is not quite so simple as Dr. Hunter would 
have us believe. He professes to find thoroughgoing unity in the New 
Testament, yet he begins by specifically excluding from his survey the 
Pastoral Epistles, James, and Revelation—these do not fit his scheme 
and so he omits them. That is one way to secure unity! Hunter’s 
thesis has also to be judged in the light of E. F. Scott’s The Varieties 
of New Testament Religion. Dr. Scott’s purpose is to show, not the 
unity, but the diversity of New Testament doctrines and authors. 

In spite of the seeming contradiction, however, it is not a question 
of “pay your money and take your choice.” The difference is one of 
emphasis. God in Christ gave to the world an “unspeakable gift” 
(dvex8imynro Bwpea—]] Cor. 9:15), and no one, in or out of Scripture, can 
fully comprehend or describe it. The New Testament exhibits variety 
in unity. It is possible in the fifth decade of the twentieth century to 
write one book emphasizing the variety and another emphasizing the 
unity. The matter was truly put by James Denney half a century ago: 
“Thére is a unity in all these early Christian books which is powerful 
enough to absorb and subdue their differences, and their unity is to be 
found in a common religious relation to Christ, a common debt to him, 
a common sense that everything in the relations of God and man must 
be and is determined by him.” * 

Again, it can be shown that a study of how the several New Testa- 


* Archibald Hunter, op. cit., p. 9- 
” Jesus and the Gospel. Hodder and Stoughton, 1908, p. 101. 
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ment books came into being gives to us a new understanding of the grow- 
ing significance of Jesus. We need not think it strange that to his first 
followers the appreciation of Christ was a growing thing; has that not 
been our own experience too? As children in the church school we were 
impressed, like Mark, with the wonder-worker; we remembered the 
mighty deeds which he wrought. Gaining a little acquaintance with the 
Old Testament, we come to think with Matthew of Jesus as a Jew, 
albeit an outstanding Jew, the chiefest of a race whose life had been 
devoted for generations to preparation for his coming. Then with wider 
horizons we come, with Luke, to see him as the One who transcended all 
barriers, with tender concern for all sorts and conditions of people, the 
Savior of mankind. 

There is one more stage, the crowning stage of religious experience, 
when we come to know him as the expression of God’s idea, of his pur- 
pose of good to be worked out in terms of the whole creation. At the 
end of his book the Fourth Evangelist says: “there are also many other 
things which Jesus did; were every one of them to be written, I suppose 
that the world itself could not contain the books that would be written.” * 
That seems a quaint exaggeration—the world is broad and wide, and far 
broader and wider than the Fourth Evangelist knew! But is it, after 
all, an exaggeration? If all the deeds that Christ has wrought on earth, 
deeds of wonder, love, and mercy, should be written down—would the 
world itself contain the books that would have to be written? 


8 John 21:25. 
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The Musical Wesleys 


RoBERT STEVENSON 


The second and third generation in the Wesley family as exemplifying 
the flowering of musical genius. 


CHARLES WESLEY, the great hymn writer, had two sons, both of 
whom possessed truly extraordinary gifts in music. Dr. William Boyce, 
the Nestor of the eighteenth-century English musicians, compared both sons 
of Charles Wesley to the famous Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, greatest 
musical prodigy the world has known. At an early age these two sons of 
the hymn writer were performing regularly in concert before such notables 
as the Lord Mayor and Mayoress of London and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. After his sojourn in Bristol the elder Charles Wesley brought his 
two sons to London in order better to exhibit their talents. He wrote to his 
famous brother, John Wesley, telling with rapturous pride of the profits 
and success of the ultrafashionable concerts which his two sons were giving 
in their fine town house at Marylebone. Charles Wesley retained through- 
out life a hankering after the aristocracy. Near the end of his life he 
wrote for the edification of one of his sons: “You must be content to be 
a gentleman only, such as you are born.” 

With a pardonable excess of paternal pride he tried to convince 
his brother, John Wesley, that the finger of the Lord was apparent in 
the musical adventures of his two sons. With characteristic restraint, 
though his meaning was clear, John Wesley wrote back his opinion that 
the hand of the Lord was mot in the musical adventures of his precocious 
nephews. Upon Charles’ insistence he did consent to deck himself in 
full canonicals on one or two occasions in order to cut a proper figure at 
their fashionable concerts. John Wesley, however, expressed the kind 
of reaction one might expect when he recorded in his Journal, after one 
of the affairs, his own preference for plain people: “February 25, 1781 
.. .. I spent an agreeable hour at a concert at my nephews, but I was 
a little out of my element among lords and ladies. I love plain music 
and plain company best.” 

The names of the two sons of the hymn writer were Charles and 
Samuel. These two names recur so often in Wesley family annals that only 
intimate acquaintance with the family tree spares the reader from constant 
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confusion. Without attempting to unravel the tangled web of family rela- 
tions, the names of the more important musical geniuses of the family may 
be stated immediately. Charles (born 1757) and Samuel (born 1766) 
and Samuel Sebastian (born 1810) all showed extraordinary ability. Samuel 
Wesley was the foremost English composer of church music during his 
lifetime, and his natural son, Samuel Sebastian Wesley, inherited the mantle 
of his father, attaining high academic distinction (D. Mus. from Oxford) 
and a lasting reputation in the larger world of nineteenth-century musical 
history. Concerning their contributions to the musical repertory, Dann- 
reuther, in the Oxford History of Music, says: “In the musical history of 
the nineteenth century the work of the two Wesleys [Samuel and Samuel 
Sebastian] is of real importance . . . . They tower above their English 
contemporaries, laymen or churchmen.” * 

Both Charles and Samuel, sons of the hymn writer, suffered from the 
unreasoned dislike the Established Church authorities entertained against 
the Wesley name. Though universally accorded recognition as a super- 
lative organist, Charles, rebuffed from an attempt to secure an important 
organ position, heard the remark: “We want no Wesleys here!” Even 
the highest gifts and the appreciative recognition of his talents as an organist 
bestowed upon Charles Wesley by King George III never succeeded in 
obtaining for him a position in the Established Church commensurate with 
his abilities. Samuel, his younger brother, suffered the same fate even 
more unjustly. To add mischief to his lot, even the Wesleyan Methodists 
treated him with undisguised impatience. On one occasion Samuel came 
across settings of hymns written by his uncle, John Wesley, while visiting 
Cambridge. The music was written appropriately enough by the acknowl- 
edged darling of the English musical public, the composer of The Messiah, 
George Frederick Handel. Samuel Wesley sent the hymns of his uncle 
to the Wesleyan Methodist printer; but despite his pains in unearthing 
and editing the hymns he never received a cordial response from the 
Wesleyans, and in fact had difficulty collecting a small pittance from a 
rather sizable profit realized on the sale of the hymns. 

The Wesleyans as well as the Established Church party had good reason 
to suspect the religious sincerity of the younger of John Wesley’s nightingale 
nephews. The official religious connection of Samuel Wesley was a scandal 
in his youth. Attracted by the pleasing liturgy at the Portuguese Chapel 
(attached to the Portuguese Embassy in London) Samuel embraced the 


1 Edward Dannreuther, The Oxford History of Music, Vol. 6, pp. 289, 290. 
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Roman Catholic faith in 1784 (his age was then an impressionable eighteen). 
His father found out the whole affair in due time, and we may surmise he 
began to doubt the finger of the Lord in his son’s musical vagaries! John 
Wesley, upon learning the tenor of events, wrote an expostulatory letter 
to his nephew, but the damage had been done. Samuel celebrated his 
entrance into the Roman Catholic Church with a Mass dedicated to the 
reigning Pope. His dedication, written in atrocious Latin, was acknowl- 
edged by His Holiness in a communication sent through the intermediacy 
of the Apostolic Delegate—in which the pious hope was expressed that 
Samuel might not limit his future service to the Church to the writing of 
Masses, but that he would also render significant service as a theological 
disputant. Samuel, however, turned out to be a sore disappointment to 
his Catholic friends. He soon fell away from the Catholic Church, although 
he preserved a lifelong interest in Gregorian Chant and continued on the 
friendliest of terms with the organist at the Portuguese Chapel, Vincent 
Novello, originator of the famous British publishing firm. 

Not the least surprising thing about the career of Samuel Wesley was 
his proleptic espousal of the most informed opinion of our present-day 
musical authorities not only on the values of Gregorian Chant but also 
upon the supreme worth of the music of J. S. Bach. Samuel Wesley ex- 
pressed his fanatical attachment to the music of J. S. Bach in a number of 
interesting ways. His son bore the name Sebastian in tribute to The Man, 
as Samuel Wesley liked to refer to the great Johann Sebastian. Early 
nineteenth-century England was under the tenacious spell of the Handelians. 
The greatness of Bach went unrecognized by even so learned an authority 
as Charles Burney. Samuel Wesley embarked upon a one-man crusade 
in behalf of Bach, assisting in the first usable edition of the Well-Tempered 
Clavichord published in England, and playing in season and out of season, 
for audiences at times unbearably obtuse, the masterpieces of The Man. 
In our own day, when Bach’s music has attained universal recognition and 
in a time when Gregorian Chant is receiving ever wider recognition for the 
beautiful thing it is, the musical tastes of Samuel Wesley seem nothing 
short of a hundred years in advance of his epoch. 

Despite the considerable self-satisfaction that Samuel Wesley must 
have drawn from his own composition (which responsible critics recognize 
as the best English creative work of the early nineteenth century) he came in 
later life bitterly to regret the choice of a career. In a letter to his mother 
(1806) written in his fortieth year he said: “I have every day more cause 
to curse the day that ever my poor father suffered music to be my profession. 
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In this country experience shows that only impudent and ignorant wretches 
make any considerable amount by it . . . . but the whole is a degrading 
business to any man of spirit and abilities.”? In the same letter he says 
he would open a gin shop if he had sufficient capital, since only in that 
direction does he see any hope of making money. Charles Wesley, his 
father, could hardly have approved of the gin business, but it is certain that he 
would have approved even less of his son’s extramarital relations. Out of 
Samuel’s unapproved relation was born his famous son, Samuel Sebastian, 
perhaps the greatest musical light of the entire Wesley family. Of the 
Wesley clan J. A. Fuller Maitland, whose judgment carries weight, says: 
“Here we have an instance of family genius scarcely less remarkable than 
the Bachs in Germany. The race of the Wesleys was no less rich in 
musicians than in divines . . . . Samuel and Samuel Sebastian Wesley 
must rank among the best English composers of their time.” * Speaking 
more specifically Dannreuther, again writing for the Oxford History of 
Music, says: “The best examples of Samuel Sebastian Wesley contain an 
expression of the highest point up to that time reached by the combination 
of Hebrew and Christian sentiment in music. They are well worthy of 
comparison with Mendelssohn’s Psalms and with the Beatitudes of Franck 
and Liszt.” * 

Samuel Sebastian lived into a time when less antagonism against the 
Wesley name began to be felt among the High Church party. Even he, how- 
ever, with an acknowledged reputation as the greatest English Cathedral 
composer of his day, never attained the organ bench at St. Paul’s or academic 
appointment to Oxford or Cambridge. Unfortunately modern reprints 
of the works of Samuel and Samuel Sebastian Wesley give no idea of their 
true greatness, which ought to be known “wherever music is cherished and 
wherever the English language is spoken.”* It is not a body of music 
which finds a ready audience today; because the elder Wesley expressed 
himself most forcefully in his unaccompanied Latin Motets (what in its 
way could be more sublime than Samuel Wesley’s 7m Exitu Israel?) for 
which there is no ready place in either the Catholic or Protestant worship 
services of our day; and the principal works of Samuel Sebastian Wesley 
are Morning and Evening Services for the English Cathedral, which find 
no exact counterpart in the usage of this country. 


2 Quoted in Lightwood’s Life of Samuel Wesley (Epworth). 
3 J. A. Fuller Maitland, Music in the Nineteenth Century, E. P. Dutton, 1902, p. 87. 
4 Dannreuther, op. cit., p. 297. 

5 Ibid., p. 290. 
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In our own time, when the works of such men as Byrd and Tallis are 
still largely unknown, small wonder should attach itself to the unper- 
formed state of the Wesley works, pére et fils. But with the inevitable 
cycles of musical taste the day will come perhaps soon, perhaps later, when 
these two men will not only enjoy a substantial historical reputation, but 
will also possess the added luster which can accrue only from familiarity 
in the repertory of our large churches and our university and college choral 
societies. 








Teaching the Christian Philosophy 
in the Church College* 


SAMUEL R., NEEL, Jr. 


If youth finds no adequate total philosophy it will turn to an inadequate 
one—Christian orientation is needed for the 
entire college program. 


I 


YouNG PEOPLE who are enrolled in the colleges and universities 
of the United States today are concerned with the problem of finding a 
satisfactory philosophy of life. As a result of the sobering experiences 
of World War II, and because of the spiritual impact of the Atomic 
Age, this generation of young people will not be satisfied with a super- 
ficial or partial philosophy. The only type of philosophy to which they 
will subscribe is one which can fulfill a twofold purpose. First, it must 
provide unifying principles for their thinking about the ultimate mean- 
ing of life; and secondly, this philosophy must provide an adequate 
dynamic for realizing these principles in their daily living. 

During the past two decades young people of other lands have built 
their lives around the Communist, Nazi, and Fascist philosophies because 
these have seemed to provide integrating patterns of thought and the 
dynamic for achieving these patterns in reality. The destruction and 
suffering of the past two decades testify to the tragic results of a gen- 
eration of young people dedicated to such inadequate creeds. The Chris- 
tian philosophy, however, can provide a design for living that will meet 
the demands of the mind for unity and integration, and which at the 
same time will satisfy the insatiable yearning of youth for an ideal and 
goal that does full justice to the total stature of human nature. 

Some educators have suggested that the philosophy of democracy 
offers an adequate alternative to the totalitarian systems of thought. 
These men, however, fail to note that the Christian philosophy is the 
very taproot from which democracy draws its nourishment. The totali- 
tarian states treat man as a means to serve the government, as a thing 





*This article is based on a paper read before the Commission of College Teachers of Religion at 
the Methodist Conference on Christian Education in Grand Rapids, Nov. 21, 1946. The paper was 
discussed at length, and a number of the ideas suggested in the discussion have been incorporated in 
the article. 
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rather than as a person. Democracies are committed to the belief that 


every man, however humble, is of supreme worth and value and should 
be treated as an end in himself. 


But from what source did the founders of our nation derive the 
concept of the intrinsic worth and the inherent value of man? Cer- 
tainly the Christian philosophy was one of the principal sources. Though 
Christianity has always emphasized man’s inadequacy in the sense that 
only by dependence upon and co-operation with God’s almighty power 
can he achieve true greatness, Christianity at the same time has always 
insisted that man is made in the image of God and that he has a soul 
which gives him dignity and worth far above mere mechanical nature. 
The Christian faith declares that all men are more than pieces of physical 
matter driven mechanically by blind forces. Christ taught that man is 
less than God, but that he is much more than nature, a spiritual being 
who is of eternal worth in the sight of God. 


It is from such a faith that the tenets of American democracy were 
derived. William Adams Brown has summarized it thus: 


The men who founded the American Republic had such a philosophy. And 
they had it because they were Christians. They believed in the inherent dignity of 
human personality. They were convinced that man is not a mere chance happening 
who appears in an otherwise meaningless world. Man, they held, was'created for a 
purpose and, that he might fulfill it, was endowed with certain inalienable rights— 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. They held further that, if he 
would enjoy these rights, he must fulfill certain corresponding duties-the duty of 
respecting others as he would be respected himself. It followed that government 
exists not as an end in itself but to promote these human aspirations and capacities 
and to enable man to be his own best self. So in the basic documents which are 
the charter of our American liberty we find a doctrine of man set forth which 
is rooted in a pre-existent faith in God.? 


Nor is it the theologues alone who are making such statements. In 
Walter Lippmann’s book, The Good Society, we find him saying: 


The Stoics spoke quietly and in terms intelligible only to the elite. To the 
masses of the Western world, the view that all men are more than things was pro- 
claimed by the Christian Gospel and was celebrated in its mysteries... . . The 
influence of this Gospel has been inexhaustible. It anchored the rights of men in 
the structure of the universe... . . It set those rights apart where they were beyond 
human interference. For in the recognition that there is in each man a final essence, 
that is to say an immortal soul which only God can judge, a limit was set to the 
dominion of men over men. The prerogatives of supremacy were radically under- 
mined. The inviolability of the human person was declared.” 


1 William A. Brown, The Case for Theology in the University, The University of Chicago Press, 
1938, pp. 77-78. 
2 Ibid., pp. 79-80. (Quoted by Dr. Brown from The Good Society). 
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Some will not go as far as these writers in giving the Christian 
philosophy credit for the view of man held by the founding fathers. 
Nevertheless, in our present day there seems to be very little question 
that a faith centered in the Hebraic-Christian tradition is indispensable 
to the democratic doctrine of man. The stark facts of World War II 
testify to the validity of this thesis. Professor Einstein discovered the 
full implications of the materialistic philosophy of nazism as he observed 
the treatment of Jews under Hitler. It is not surprising that we find 
this great scientist writing these words in 1940: 


Being a lover of freedom, when the revolution came in Germany, I looked 
to the universities to defend it, knowing that they had always boasted of their de- 
votion to the cause of truth; but, no, the universities were immediately silenced. 
Then I looked to the great editors of the newspapers, whose flaming editorials in 
days gone by had proclaimed their love of freedom; but they, like the universities, 
were silenced in a few short weeks. . 

Only the church stood squarely ac across 5 the path of Hitler’s campaign for sup- 
pressing truth. I never had any special interest in the church before, but now I 
feel a great affection and admiration for it because the church alone has had the 
courage and persistence to stand for intellectual truth and moral freedom. I am 
forced to confess that what I once despised I now praise unreservedly.® 


The church, under the inspiration and dynamic of the Christian 
philosophy, has been outstanding in championing the worth and dignity 
of all men as children of God and brothers in Christ. Dr. Brown asked 
a question in 1938 which can well be repeated in 1947: “If man is no 
more .... than a part of nature, who differs in no essential way from 
the rest of the animal creation—why should not Hitler and Mussolini 
and Stalin use men as they are using them today?”* The democratic 
faith in our modern day needs the inspiration and nourishment of the 
Christian philosophy if it is to survive. 

Such being the case, it is imperative that the leaders of American 
education consider methods and techniques for the incorporation of 
Christian teaching in the curricula of our schools. This obligation is 
especially imperative upon the administrators and faculties of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning where the leaders of future generations are 
trained. Efforts are being made to include such teaching in the pro- 
grams of state and private schools, but we of the church should be 
primarily concerned with the place of the Christian philosophy in the 
educational patterns of church colleges and universities. Until these 


3 The New York Times, December 23, 1940, p. 38. 
4 William A. Brown, op. cit., p. 116. 
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schools take the lead in this field, we cannot expect too much success 
in the other areas of American education. Let us consider, then, how 
the church college can help students achieve a Christian orientation 
through a total program. 

The secular philosophies with which Christianity must compete to- 
day—such as communism or nazism—use a twofold approach to young 
people, and the Christian philosophy must be presented on the same 
twofold basis. First, young people must be given a theoretical under- 
standing of Christ’s teachings about the whole meaning of life; secondly, 
they must be led to a spiritual and moral commitment to these ultimate 
values. Though these two foci cannot be separated in actual practice, 
they do involve different types of approach. First, then, how can the 
church college help young people achieve a theoretical understanding of 
Christ’s teachings concerning the total meaning of life? 


II 


One of the first objectives should be the teaching of the Bible to 
all students. Those of us who were Protestant chaplains during Worid 
War II found that one of our greatest handicaps in helping young 
people find God through Christ, was the appalling ignorance of the 
Bible which prevailed even among the college graduates. To expect 
young people to live by the teachings of a book of which they are for the 
most part ignorant seems hopeless. 

General courses in the Bible and in the Christian philosophy should 
be required subjects in the church-college curriculum. These courses 
should be taught on an undergraduate level and specialized problems 
that are of only academic interest should be eliminated. In Bible courses 
the professor’s aim should be to help young people find answers to the 
basic problems of life. For example, the teacher could use the Deuter- 
onomic theory of history, the Book of Job, and the message of the Cross 
as a series which will help a young person understand the Christian an- 
swer to the problem of human suffering. The teachings of the New 
Testament concerning justice and forgiveness can be thrown upon the 
background of the Books of Amos and Hosea, respectively. The Ten 
Commandments should not be taught merely as parts of an ancient 
canon, but should be couched in modern terms. Bible courses are basic 
to the achievement of a Christian philosophy of life. 

Similarly, courses in Christian Ethics, Philosophy of Religion, Re- 
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ligious Education, and other subjects in the Department of Religion 
should be taught with the view of helping students relate the basic 
beliefs of Christianity to the world of action and service. The Chris- 
tian religion is a “Way of Living.” Young people are interested in dis- 
covering not only the theoretical principles which provide intellectual 
content for the term, “Kingdom of God,” but they also want help in 
finding ways to make the Kingdom of God meaningful for the every- 
day relationships in which they participate here on earth. 

The church college cannot stop, however, with simply establishing 
a vital and meaningful Department of Religion. The secular faiths of 
today give young people a center around which they can integrate all 
thought and action. If the Christian faith is to meet the challenge of 
these idolatrous creeds it must help students to see how the Christian 
philosophy offers the only adequate integration and meaning for all 
phases of human existence. 

In modern education in America we have taught students to spe- 
cialize, to become English majors, chemistry majors, and the like. Even 
religion has been relegated to one department, and too often the reli- 
gionist has been considered just a specialist working and thinking inde- 
pendently of other areas of life. This has not been true of state and 
private institutions alone, but even the church college has tended to 
fall into this pattern. At the same time young people in their spiritual 
natures are conscious of being not merely specialists, but parts of a total 
universe, and it is inevitable that they will seek some philosophy to give 
integration and meaning to the whole of life. If the church college 
does not help them find this integration and meaning in the Christian 
philosophy, they will turn to some shallow, inadequate philosophy around 
which to organize their lives. 

This does not mean that all the members of a church-college faculty 
must become teachers of religion, but it does mean that they should be 
religious teachers. These teachers should not be chosen by any set of 
arbitrary religious standards, but certainly the ability to relate their 
various fields to the over-all pattern of Christian principles should be 
given prime consideration. A faculty of this type, with study and plan- 
ning, can help students to find Christian integration and meaning in the 
whole of life. This sounds good on paper, you say, but can this ideal 
be actually realized on a college campus? The answer is “yes,” for 
there are a number of church-college campuses where large strides are 
being made in this direction. 
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For example, I know of one college where the professors are mak- 
ing a co-ordinated effort to teach their respective fields in terms of the 
Christian philosophy. The professor of biology uses biological data to 
reinforce the Christian doctrine of tolerance toward all men and all 
races, because we are biologically one. He teaches evolution in such a 
way that the students almost unanimously agree that their religious faith 
has been deepened by this course. It is also noteworthy that a survey 
in 1938 revealed that graduates of this department were making an out- 
standing record in the medical schools of our nation. 

The history professor of this college was teaching a course on the 
early years of the Roman Empire. One of the questions on a test was 
to name the historical character whom the class considered the outstand- 
ing person of that period. Much to the surprise of the professor, a great 
majority of the class had named, not Julius Caesar, not some outstanding 
general or ruler, but had named Jesus Christ. This came without previous 
coaching, and was in fact unexpected by the teacher. And yet, why not? 
The one around whose birth our whole modern dating system is centered, 
the one whose influence has lived on long after most of his contemporaries 
have been forgotten, none in all that period can claim a place compar- 
able to that of Jesus. This professor was teaching history in terms of 
the Christian philosophy. 

The economics professor was asked by a returned veteran what value 
there was for the Good Samaritan in his act of kindness to the man on 
the road to Jericho. “What did the Good Samaritan get out of it?” 
asked the veteran. The professor used this question as the basis for a 
discussion of what a Christian’s attitude should be in the field of eco- 
nomics. These are only isolated instances, but they illustrate how the 
faculty of a church college can teach their subjects in such a way as to 
help the students achieve a unified understanding of the total meaning 
of the Christian philosophy. 

This college in recent years has also launched a project which has 
helped integrate the whole curriculum around the Christian philosophy. 
Several times a year there is an assembly which the whole student body 
attends, during which there are panel discussions of some of the great 
basic problems which confront the young people as Christian citizens. 
All the faculty can be used on these panels, each taking his turn as some 
question is discussed in which his field is involved. 

The outstanding assembly of this type which the college held last 
year was one centered around the subject: “The Spiritual Implications 
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of the Atomic Age.” The members of the panel included the Professor 
of Chemistry, the Professor of Biology, and the Professor of Sociology. 
After the assembly students handed in written questions, and a week later 
a second assembly was held in which the questions were discussed. Other 
panels were held on the subjects: “A Christian Understanding of Court- 
ship and Marriage” and “A Christian View of Management-Labor Rela- 
tionships.” The assemblies were well received by the students because 
the discussions helped them relate their separate studies to an over-all 
Christian philosophy. Ill 


The church college has the responsibility to teach in an intellectually 
respectable manner the Christian philosophy, and the relationship of all 
other fields of thought to this philosophy; but its responsibility does not 
end here. Every effort should be made also to lead young people to 
a spiritual commitment to the Christian way of life. A certain amount 
of emotional detachment is necessary in teaching the Christian philos- 
ophy in the classroom, but the total environment of the church college 
should be such as to lead students to commit themselves to the Chris- 
tian faith. Neglect of this latter emphasis means that the college has 
failed to educate young people in the most vital phases of their lives. 

The man who is given only intellectual training becomes, in the 
words of Robert L. Calhoun, “an onlooker at the human scene, the 
victim of an ‘academic’ detachment grown into an obsession. Such men 
are skeptical positivists of all times and cultures, who recognize so clearly 
and dread so acutely the precariousness of intellectual objectivity that 
they deliberately sacrifice to it other habits no less distinctively human 
and no less essential to humane living. Thinking machines, no matter 
how accurate, are not men. To produce them in large numbers would 
be little to the credit of a civilized university. For humane civilization 
needs loyalties quite as much as it needs ideas.” ® 

What, then, are some practical proposals for helping students achieve 
a spiritual commitment to Christianity? Students should certainly be 
provided with ample and well-directed opportunities for worship. These 
worship services should be so planned that young people ‘are given an 
opportunity several times throughout the year to make personal com- 
mitments in their lives. Maybe the commitment will be only to be more 
active and faithful in church work, or maybe a non-Christian will decide 
to join the church, and still others will decide to volunteer for full- 


5 Robert L. Calhoun, “The Place of Religion in Higher Education,” Hazen Pamphlet, No. 2, pp. 8-9. 
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time Christian service. Personal conferences should also be used to 


supplement and to prepare for these services. Young people should not 
be pressured on their decisions, but at the same time an interested faculty 
member can render invaluable assistance in helping a student think 
through his relationships with God in Christ. 

Religious Emphasis Week should be the most important event of 
the year on a church-college campus. It should be planned far enough 
ahead so that all schedules are cleared, and so that all faculty and students 
will give the worship periods and discussion groups first place in their 
planning. Most colleges find that using a team of three or four leaders 
is better than depending on just one individual to carry the whole burden 
of the week. One of the team should be a preacher who is an outstand- 
ing spiritual personality, and who also understands young people well 
enough to make a vital religious impact upon the life and thinking of 
the students. The others should be expert in leading discussions and in 
counseling. A great deal of emphasis should be placed upon private 
conferences for those young men and young women who are seeking 
guidance. 

Another source of spiritual dynamic should be the lives and ex- 
amples of the president and the professors. College students tend toward 
a hero worship of their teachers, and there is no more destructive in- 
fluence upon a campus than a professor with an attractive personality 
whose life is centered around anti-Christian attitudes and practices. At 
the same time there is no more constructive influence than a devout 
Christian professor who loves young people, and who is in turn loved 
by them. 

Professors should feel a special responsibility for personal counsel- 
ing. Every student should feel that the teacher is interested in him as 
a person. There are many techniques by means of which the barriers 
which too often exist between students and professors can be broken 
down. Week-end camping trips in the fall and spring in which students 
and faculty both participate; all-college projects such as the faculty and 
students working together to beautify the campus; the faculty holding 
open house for students at regular intervals; all of these are examples of 
methods which will go far in establishing more cordial relations between 
faculty and students. These techniques will establish a sense of com- 
radeship between these two groups which is indispensable to effective 
counseling. College years are critical years, because most young people 
have broken away from the restraints of the home and are on their own 
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for the first time. They are beginning to question some of their most 
cherished beliefs (and some of them need questioning). It is at this 
point that they are in need of able spiritual counseling. 

Further, the Christian philosophy should permeate the extracurricular 
activities. Either rightly or wrongly the coaches and athletes constitute 
one of the most powerful groups on the campus from the standpoint of 
influence on the student body. Hence, coaches should be chosen not 
only for their ability in teaching athletic techniques, but also from the 
point of view of what their basic philosophy of life is. 

In this connection, I am thinking of a certain church college which 
has an excellent program of athletics for its young people. The man 
in charge of the athletic program is not only an able coach, but he is 
also an exemplary Christian gentleman. He quite often dons a robe 
and speaks at chapel, and on the athletic field he is as much concerned 
with building character as he is with developing athletes. His athletes 
learn the principles of Christian living on the gridiron and on the basket- 
ball court as well as in the chapel and in the classroom. Recently one 
of the outstanding football players of this college made the speech which 
introduced the World Student Service Fund to the student body. He 
was not necessarily outstanding in his religious life, but he appreciated 
the opportunity to do something constructive, and the W.S.S.F. drive 
was eminently successful because he had thrown the weight of his in- 
fluence behind it. 

In other extracurricular activities there are noteworthy opportunities 
for bringing students to an appreciation of the Christian philosophy. Here 
again the aforesaid college is demonstrating what can be accomplished 
in these areas. The music department does much to enhance the stu- 
dents’ appreciation of the great religious music of the Christian tradi- 
tion. The speech department is so conducted that the content of many 
speeches and debates will broaden the student body’s understanding of 
the basic Christian attitudes as applied to the various areas of life. The 
coach of dramatics produces a number of religious plays during the year, 
and these are presented not only to the student body, but to the com- 
munity at large. These activities are as much a part of the educational 
process as work in the classroom, and a Christian orientation for the extra- 
curricular life is invaluable in helping students achieve a Christian 
philosophy of life. 

The Christian philosophy will provide a frame of reference which 
will give the total program of higher education a unity which it so sorely 
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needs, and it will produce students who have more than a series of spe- 
cialized ideas in compartmentalized fields. Colleges dedicated in their 
total programs to teaching the Christian philosophy will produce students 
who are prepared to use their knowledge in consistent and constructive 
living. It is only by carrying out effectively such a program of Christian 
education that the church college can justify its existence, but if it does 
accomplish this end the church college can do much to conserve and ex- 
pand the Christian principles which are fundamental to the preservation 
and revitalization of the democratic way of life. 





“Les Pensées”—A Theological Reprint 
Blaise Pascal (1623-1662) 


Pascal was born at Clermont, France. At twenty-four, already famous 
for important discoveries in mathematics and physics, he turned to religion. 
He embraced the cause of the Jansenists of Port Royal (Catholic “Calvinists 
before Calvin”) against the Jesuits, whom he attacked eloquently in the 
Lettres Provinciales. After a deeper religious experience in 1654, he sub- 
mitted his life entirely to God. Dying at thirty-nine, he left the notes for 
an “Apology for Christianity’—fragments subsequently published as the 
Pensées, his most enduring work. ‘The translation here used, by permission 
of the publisher, is that of W. F. Trotter, Thoughts, published by E. P. Dutton 
in the Everyman Edition, 1940. 


“THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION then teaches men these two truths: 
that there is a God whom men can know, and that there is a corruption 
in their nature which renders them unworthy of him... . . It is equally 
dangerous for man to know God without knowing his own wretchedness, 
and to know his own wretchedness without knowing the Redeemer who 
can free him from it.” 

“Misery induces despair, pride induces presumption. The Incarna- 
tion shows man the greatness of his misery by the greatness of the remedy 
which he required.” 

“Jesus Christ is a God whom we approach without pride, and before 
whom we humble ourselves without despair.” 

“The God of the Christians is a God who makes the soul feel that 
he is her only good, that her only rest is in him, that her only delight 
is in loving him; and who makes her at the same time abhor the obstacles 
which keep her back, and prevent her from loving God with all her 
strength. Self-love and lust, which hinder us, are unbearable to her. 
Thus God makes her feel that she has this root of self-love which de- 
stroys her, and which he alone can cure.” 

“Do little things as though they were great, because of the majesty 
of Jesus Christ who does them in us, and who lives our life; and do the 
greatest things as though they were little and easy, because of his om- 
nipotence.” 

“Compare not thyself with others, but with me. If thou dost not 
find me in those with whom thou comparest thyself, thou comparest thy- 
self to one who is abominable. If thou findest me in them, compare thy- 
self to me.” 

“We make an idol of truth itself; for truth apart from charity is 
not God, but his image and idol, which we must neither love nor worship.” 
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Self-love. 


“The nature of self-love and of this human ego is to love self only 
and consider self only. But what will man do? He cannot prevent 
this object that he loves from being full of faults and wants. He wants 
to be great, and he sees himself small. He wants to be happy, and he 
sees himself miserable. He wants to be perfect, and he sees himself full 
of imperfections. He wants to be the object of love and esteem among 
men, and he sees that his faults merit only their hatred and contempt. 
This embarrassment produces in him the most unrighteous and criminal 
passion that can be imagined; for he conceives a mortal enmity against 
the truth which reproves him, and which convinces him of his faults. He 
would annihilate it, but, unable to destroy it in its essence, he destroys 
it as far as possible in his own knowledge and in that of others; that is 
to say, he devotes all his attention to hiding his faults both from others 
and from himself, and he cannot endure either that others should point 
them out to him, or that they should see them. .... 

“‘Fluman society is founded on mutual deceit; few friendships would 
endure if each knew what his friend said of him in his absence, although 
he then spoke in sincerity and without passion. ... . 

“Self-will will never be satisfied, though it should have command 
of all it would; but we are satisfied from the moment we renounce it. 
Without it we cannot be discontented; with it we cannot be content.” 


The Mystery of Jesus. 


“Jesus is in a-garden, not of delight as the first Adam, where he 
lost himself and the whole human race, but in one of agony, where he 
saved himself and the whole human race..... 

“Jesus will be in agony even to the end of the world. We must 
not sleep during that time.” 

“Console thyself, thou wouldst not seek me, if thou hadst not found 
me. 

“JT thought of thee in mine agony, I have sweated such drops of 
blood for thee. 

“Tt is tempting me rather than proving thyself, to think if thou 
wouldst do such and such a thing on an occasion which has not happened; 
I shall act in thee if it occur. Let thyself be guided by my rules; see 
how well I have led the saints who have let me act in them. 

“The Father loves all that I do..... Dost thou wish that it al- 
ways cost me the blood of my humanity, without thy shedding tears?” 


A Review of the Quarter’s Fiction 


Joun C. ScHROEDER 


On E OF THE problems which confronts a reviewer is that of selection. 
Ought a book to be chosen in terms of content or in terms of style? 
This issue is particularly applicable to Kingsblood Royal, which may 
be a tract rather than a novel; but much of our contemporary fiction 
presents a comparable problem. I heard Thornton Wilder say, “A novel 
is an account of an action or series of actions, complete in itself, in 
prose, from the imagination of the author, and in which the author knows 
all events.” He complained that much contemporary fiction fails to 
qualify under such a definition since it does not induce belief. ‘Real 
belief lies in a novel all about human beings, with a duration of time, 
with a course of events beyond the control of the reader to alter, and 
awakening a mood of dreaming and reverie.” E. M. Forster confirms 
the same point of view when he says, “The novel only develops... . 
when it acquires new sensitiveness; and the novel’s success lives in its 
own sensitiveness, not in the success of its subject matter.” 

Several of these novels are distinguished by the success of the sub- 
ject matter rather than by their own sensitiveness. Kingsblood Royal 
is a powerful and significant tract even though very few of its characters 
are alive. They make speeches; they do not converse. They make 
speeches about a very important human problem; they do not live out 
the issue. Neil Kingsblood, a wounded veteran, returns to Grand Re- 
public with its 90,000 souls, among whom are his socially charming wife, 
Vestal, and his pretty little daughter, Biddy, and his affluent friends. He 
gets a good job in the leading bank, is slated for significant promotion, 
and finds his place again in the city’s clubs and social life. He scorns 
the lazy niggers of the city, one of whom works as a maid in his home. 
And then as the result of genealogical research he discovers that he is 
one thirty-second part Negro. He begins to circulate among the Negro 
population and finds friends among them. Ash Davis is a brilliant 
research chemist and Evan Brewster is a parson with a Columbia Ph.D. 
and a Union Seminary training and Sophie Concord is a visiting nurse 
who had once been a torch singer in a Harlem night club. He deter- 
mines to declare himself a Negro, first making the announcement to some 
of his colored friends who warn him of the consequences; then to his 
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family, and finally to his influential friends. Immediately all of the 
horrible and cruel social ostracisms result. His little girl is called a 
nigger; he loses his job; his “friends” determine to drive him from his 
home, and the book ends as he is besieged by a mob. Only two of his 
white friends remain loyal. 

Neil is not as real as Babbitt nor do the people in the book talk 
as did those in Main Street. The plot is artificial, Nevertheless, I 
found it a powerful tract. Grand Republic is a northern city and its 
superficial tolerances about race are shown to be as thin as veneer. 
Most of the types present in Negro life in an urban community appear, 
from the “Uncle Toms” to those who are ready to fight for their ele- 
mental human rights. The book lacks verisimilitude but its content is 
explosive. The war revealed how shallow our civilization is. Now 
that peace has come, it is necessary for us to see how cruel we are to 
people of another race. All of this appears in shocking delineation in 
Lewis’ diatribe. It is.no attempt gently to open people’s eyes to our 
major social problem; it blows the very eyelids off and one stares at 
a bitter human woe in horrified fascination. 

Gentleman’s Agreement is concerned with anti-Semitism. The 
author makes her point by a comparable device. Schuyler Green, a crusad- 
ing writer for Smith’s Magazine, is asked to write a series of articles 
on anti-Semitism. He concludes that the only way by which he can 
feel his problem is to announce that he is a Jew. Immediately he begins 
to feel social hostility. His “liberal” fellow workers shun him; the 
apartment-house superintendent asks him to move; his young son is 
beaten by neighborhood rowdies. Even his fiancée who knows what he 
is doing cannot stand the ostracism of her family, and his sister who lives 
in Detroit finds herself bitterly humiliated by her friends’ scorn. All 
of the social disabilities which the Jew encounters appear. The story is 
well told, although here again, content is more apparent than style. The 
content is the problem of human decency and toleration. If Kingsblood 
Royal gave me a sense of remorse, Gentleman’s Agreement made me feel 
repentant. Both these books are timely tracts and it is a good thing for 
people to read them. 

The Chequer Board is the Englishman’s version of racial toleration. 
Nevil Shute ‘is a slick story-teller and he presents his problem in much 
gentler fashion. It is homeopathic racial medicine. Jackie Turner, an 
Englishman who has served a term in prison for black-market operations, 
discovers that he has only a year to live. Some splinters from a German 
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shell are having their effects. He remembers the men who were in the 
hospital with him and he decides to spend his year discovering what has 
happened to them. Phil Morgan, a product of an English public school 
who was a flier in the R.A.F., had nothing to distinguish him except his 
mechanical skill and his snobbery. Unable to land a job after demobiliza- 
tion, he has gone back to Burma where he served in the Air Force. There, 
in a little town, he finds work to do; he marries a charming native girl 
and when Jackie finds him, he is a happy man who has found a place in 
the world and is making a valiant contribution to its good. 

Dave Lesurier, an American Negro, was stationed in an English 
village. He was happy for the first time in his life in the hospitable 
town. Then white American soldiers came and his troubles started. 
They reached a climax when he was falsely accused of rape and he at- 
tempted suicide. When the war was over, Dave left the United States 
for England, found the English girl who had once been afraid of him, 
married, got a job, and has become a happy citizen. 

Duggie Brent was a simple English lad who had been trained in Com- 
mando tactics until murder was as natural to him as life. Eventually 
he, too, has become a man who finds peace in his simple job and his 
little family. 

And during the year, Jackie Turner himself changes from a man who 
loves cheap pubs to one who loves his wife and finds pleasure in his 
garden. 

Mr. Shute makes the race question look easily soluble and argues 
against war and for brotherhood in highly simplified terms. If reality 
were only as malleable as he makes it! Sinclair Lewis and Laura Hob- 
son are nearer the truth, and their version of reality is as hard as steel. 

Protestants are often accused of not understanding Roman Cathol- 
icism, and Moon Gaffney may not be a good book for them to read since 
it will confirm many a prejudice. Harry Sylvester is himself 2 Roman 
Catholic and his novel about the Irish Catholics in New York is strongly 
anticlerical. Moon Gaffney is a young Irishman who is a henchman of 
the political machine, slated one day to be the city’s mayor. He accepts 
the authority of the hierarchy and of his political superiors. He hates 
Negroes and he doesn’t like Jews. Then he meets some friends who 
publish the Catholic Worker, and his troubles start. The priests, many 
of whom are fascist, anti-Semitic, antilabor, repudiate him. He loses 
political preferment. 

In the book are many of the types to be found among the Irish 
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Catholics of New York. There are the young women of wealthy fam- 
ilies, whose loyalty to the church is complete even though the priests’ 
attitude toward sex is prurient and shameful. There are the young 
men who are aristocrats because they attended Notre Dame or George- 
town. There are the simple Irish people whose thinking is controlled 
by the church. And there are the arrogant members of the hierarchy 
who toady to the wealthy, exploit the poor for the sake of the church, 
whose religious observance is perfunctory and their social vision narrow. 

Mr. Sylvester’s picture of New York Irish Catholicism is dis- 
heartening. It is relieved only by the introduction of a few young de- 
voted priests who are hounded by their ecclesiastical superiors, and by 
some young men whose religious devotion is genuine and whose social 
conscience is sensitive. The over-all picture is one of a church so terrified 
by the spectre of communism and so arrogant in its treatment of people, 
that it has lost its sense of mission. 

What Mr. Sylvester does not seem to see is that a church whose 
basic structure is a sacramental system is bound to create a clerical 
hierarchy of the sort he deplores. 

The Big Sky tells the story of the earliest white men who explore 
the Northwest wilderness. Such men have always been romanticized 
in our history and in our fiction. But Boone Caudill is a cunning, savage, 
sullen animal whose exploratory exploits helped open the vast unknown 
region. He is forced to leave home after clubbing his father. He re- 
members his Uncle Zeb who “talked about being free like it was some- 
thing you could heft.” He follows the Missouri, hauling a keelboat up 
the river until eventually he gets to the country of the Blackfeet. In all 
his life he has only one friend, Jim Deakers, a man much kinder and 
more sensitive than himself. Men like Boone had heard about freedom 
but perverted its meaning into antisocial lawlessness. He was typical 
of the mountain man who felt at home in the mountains, listening to their 
“high, fine singing” as a mountain lion must. He hated and feared homes, 
he used Indian women, he was cruel to children and could not live with 
his fellow men. Even when he joins an Indian tribe he will not remain 
loyal to them. Mr. Guthrie knows his country, whose wildness was 
eventually tamed and controlled by a breed different from the men who 
first assaulted it. Some of the descriptive passages in the book are 
superb and its revelation of what it meant to explore it first is com- 
pelling reading. 

Web of Lucifer is a wonderful story of the Italian Renaissance when 
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control of the papacy was the grand prize in politics and Cesare Borgia 
tried his hand at the art of being a dictator. Giacomo Orso is an educated 
peasant lad looking for a leader who will drive the French and Spanish 
from Italy and unite the kingdom. Machiavelli persuades him that 
Cesare is the man who, with funds from his father, Pope Alexander, will 
bring order into the dismembered land. One realizes that this pattern 
has often been repeated in human history, and Orso was its victim as 
many another has been since. 

The story is beautifully told and all the excitement of the period 
glistens in the narrative. Simplicity and piety and ignorance were capit- 
ulating to materialism and sophistication. Men were breaking with the 
ascetic ideal of the Middle Ages and in discovering themselves and the 
joy of life, discipline fell before license and order dissolved in the acids 
of self-expression. Web of Lucifer is a brilliant picture of a period not 
unlike our own when the flamboyant pagan spirit seems to shine brighter 
than the softer lights of order and restraint. 


Kingsblood Royal. By Sinciair Lewis. New York: Random House. pp. 348. 
$3.00. 


Gentleman’s Agreement. By Laura Z. Hopson. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. pp. 275. $2.75. 


The Chequer Board. By Nevit SHuteE. New York: William Morrow & Co. 
pp. 380. $2.75. 

Moon Gaffney. By Harry Sytvester. New York: Henry Holt & Co. pp. 289. 
$2.75. 


The Big Sky. By A. B. Guturig, Jr. New York: William Sloane Associates. 
pp. 386. $3.50. 


Web of Lucifer. By Maurice SamuEL. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. pp. 
487. $3.00. 
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Book Reviews 


Foundations of Democracy. Edited by F. Ernest Jonnson. New York: 
Institute for Religious and Social Studies. Distributed by Harper & Brothers, 
1947. pp. ix-278. $2.00. 


Unity and Difference in American Life. Edited by R. M. MaclIver. New 
York: Institute for Religious and Social Studies. Distributed by Harper & 
Brothers, 1947. pp. 168. $2.00. 


Mr. William C. Bullitt says that “we can build up such moral and physical 
force against the totalitarian dictatorship of the Soviet Union, that when it has suc- 
ceeded in manufacturing the atomic bomb it will not dare to use it.” “That force,” 
he adds, “must be not merely military, economic, and financial but also the force of 
ideas,” (italics mine), chiefly the idca of freedom which is “the most explosive force 
in the world of politics” since “all men hate to live under the eye and hand of an 
omnipotent secret police.” 

The two volumes named above are critically important contributions of 
twenty-seven highly but unevenly qualified persons to “the force of ideas” which 
are and will continue to be an essential factor in sound U.S.-Soviet relations. Some- 
one with a gift for reducing somewhat ponderous language to irreducible brevity 
and unmistakable clarity would render his country a patriotic service by brewing 
from these volumes “A Primer of Democracy” after the manner of Bucharin and 
Preobraschensky’s “A.B.C. of Communism.” For here is the “ideology” of the 
United States at its best. If “the people” are looking for a vision, lest they perish, 
they need not look farther. Eleanor Roosevelt’s dictum that Americans could 
combat communism by “caring as much about democracy as communists care about 
communism” is sound, and these volumes make you care about democracy. 

The ideas of democracy, abstractly considered, are very simple, for what 
Horace Kallen calls “the beatitudes of democracy”—the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—constitutes all of the democratic faith, and a man can learn it as a Gentile 
once wanted to learn Judaism, while standing on one leg, yet the interpreting and 
implementing of the democratic faith—in terms of “equality,” for example—re- 
veals profound confusion of thought. To some the idea is nonsense; to others it 
is “self-evident.” Which leads one to wonder if any idea is self-evident unless it 
is seen in the reflected light of a theological or philosophical premise such as, in 
this case, the universal fatherhood of God, whose children cannot be distantly related. 

Men who abhor the theological mind are prone to react impulsively to the 
deterioration of our democratic processes and to let their nontheological minds play 
with the ideas of totalitarianism through sheer weariness. To such, democracy 
seems to be the only system incapable of ever settling anything finally. This 
pessimism about our failure to make our democracy work is not confined to our own 
citizens. A brigadier of our army, recently returned from Germany, told this 
reviewer that the young Germans with whom he talked could not conceal their scorn 
for a democracy which can produce agreement upon nothing of magnitude except 
the agreement to disagree about the division of the highest income enjoyed by any 
nation in the course of history! Such young men, despite their youth, have a theology, 
an anthropology, a sociology, an economics, and an ethic of totalitarianism. 
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The importance of the two books under review here is due to the fact that they 
provide democracy with these indispensable sanctions in new and arresting language. 
If any considerable group of Americans will be annoyed by these ideas, should they 
ever hear about them—and they will be—that fact suggests the imperative task of 
“indoctrination.” Gentle reader, don’t become violent at the sight of the word! 
The time is later than you think. ‘The church, the school, the university, the com- 
munity, and above all, the family, must accept this task. 

Unless the trends of history are wholly deceptive, men henceforth will seek 
and find security in community—a New Testament, not a Marxian word. ‘The 
primary fact about society is interdependence; and any social organization that puts 
something else in its place—independence, for example—cannot be made to work. 
We are much more dependent on one another than independent of each other; 
every new discovery and invention of science makes the recognition of this fact 
increasingly imperative. F. Ernest Johnson reminds us that as long ago as the ap- 
pearance of The Republic, Plato saw that oligarchy would die of obesity brought 
on by its gluttony for excessive wealth, and that democracy might and probably 
would be drugged into premature senility by designing men who would cater to the 
mass man’s voracious appetite for freedom at black market prices. ‘The struggle 
for democratic “community” on every scale from the local to the world-wide, is 
therefore as critically important today as the struggle for individual freedom was 
in the past. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush’s statement that “the only thing lacking today for world 
peace and unity is good will and understanding” raises more questions than it answers. 
Understanding of what? Pending a fuller answer to this question, I submit that 
what the people of the two most powerful nations on earth need most in this fifth 
decade of the twentieth century is an unbiased answer to the question: Which 
system——communism or democracy—can be made to provide completest satisfaction 
for five “persistent desires which,” as Justin Wroe Nixon points out, “appear in 
the conduct of men in western society, as it has developed over several millennia?” 
These are summarized as: (1) the desire to exist; (2) the desire for security, in 
respect to whatever seems essential to life, including the integrity of one’s culture 
or nation; (3) the desire for growth, for expansion in the use of one’s capacities, 
and in the pleasurable release of one’s energies; (4) the desire for deference and 
social approval; and (5) the desire to manipulate, manage, and master. Mark May 
reduces these to two: desires for possessions and prestige. A true “community” will 
satisfy all of these, rightly understood. If these criteria are held before the people 
of the world until their meaning is grasped, may we not have faith that they will 
“judge righteous judgment?” But “good will,” while important, will not guarantee 
righteous judgment. Alternative systems must be set before the people. And since 
the totalitarians are tireless in presenting their alternative, we dare not be less per- 
sistent in presenting ours. 

William Allen White once said that while he did not know what changes 
would be wrought in the property institutions of this country in the years to come, 
he had faith to believe that the American people would do injustice to no class if 
they were given the facts before authorizing the changes. That kind of faith is 
very much in order in these critical days. Such a faith produces the kind of “works” 
of which these two volumes are notable examples. 

Lynn TownsEND WHITE 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, California. 
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Human Destiny. By Lecomte pu Notly. New York: Longmans, Green and 

Company, 1947. pp. xix-289. $3.50. 

Only an unduly humble reader would hesitate to call this a remarkable book, 
even a great book, perhaps one of the few truly great books. Here science and 
religion and philosophy, instruction and homily, are presented with extraordinary 
stylistic excellence and with evangelistic purpose. 

This is a book about essentials. It tells the story of the universe, of the evolu- 
tion of life, of the history of man; it discovers in the cosmos inescapable need for 
a personal God; it deduces from known facts and credited hypotheses that man is 
made to be a collaborator with the Creator, that humans have brains and conscience 
and freedom to enable them to assist the Divine in realizing the end of evolution: 
spiritual individuals of the quality of Christ; creative persons mastering their animal 
instincts; men conceiving the ideal and struggling to realize it. 

The argument does not advance cautiously through reference and appeal to 
the approved opinions of intelligentsia’s nine old men. It is no Joseph’s coat sewn 
by a pedant from patches of other men’s garments. Yet it belongs to a tradition, 
to those who have brought science to the service of spiritual values, metaphysicians 
like Plato and Kant, moralists like St. Paul and Pascal, philosopher-scientists like 
Lotze and Bergson, humanists like Erasmus and P. E. More. 

Dr. du Noiiy demonstrates that the currently accepted scientific hypotheses make 
materialism untenable. Chance, on which the statistical methods of modern science 
depend, can account only for nonliving phenomena. As soon as life is confronted, 
theories based on chance become grotesquely inadequate. One would have to be 
naively superstitious to believe that even a single protein molecule (necessary to all 
life as we know it) could have “just happened” in accordance with the law of 
probability. Any intelligent and unbiased scientist must conclude that something 
else is at work in Nature, a “cheater,” a Person who arranges things, selects among 
alternatives, in order to realize a definite end. 

Study of the evolution of life on this planet leads to the conclusion that the 
end which this Person set before himself and his developing creation is a society 
of spiritual individuals empowered by intelligence and will to distinguish between 
good and evil and to strive for moral perfection. For hundreds of millions of 
years the “Cheater” in Nature selected among alternatives, shaped processes, and 
inaugurated innovations until he produced the human brain and (in the light which 
that brain made possible) human conscience and freedom. This being achieved, 
evolution entered a new era: man became its controller; further development came 
to depend upon man and his free choices. Through the mechanisms of the sub- 
human, God set us free so that we might help him realize our destiny: human 
dignity. 

If this goal is to be realized universally, as the author optimistically believes 
it eventually will, men must struggle ceaselessly until they succeed in mastering 
their animal instincts (memories) and the superstitions and prejudices which root 
in bestial passion and primitive error. The hope of this attainment rests with the 
liberated few who-realize that moral personality is the true end of evolution. These 
must secure proper education for the children of the world. Homes and schools 
must be persuaded to put moral truths and disciplines unequivocally in first place. 
All education must become religious. “The only salvation for mankind will be 
found in religion. However, it must be a sound Christian religion, vitalized by 
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its own primitive ideals; aware of the progress of science, rid of prejudice against 
fair speculative intelligence, and soaring high above frontiers” (p. 264). 

This review does no justice to the wisdom that is written beautifully and 
clearly on every page. I wish I had space to give “for instances” in the rich and 
pertinent fashion of the book itself. I can afford only one example: 

“The only goal of man should be the attainment of dignity with all its impli- 
cations. .... Sincere effort alone counts. It is that which forms the spiritual 
kinship of men, and the link which it establishes between them is more real than 
any other. A day will come when, as a result of evolution, moral perfection 
latent in a small minority will blossom in the majority. ... . In the meantime, 
the only way to prepare for its advent is to improve man himself. By laboring to 
perfect himself, by building an inner temple, by judging himself without com- 
placency, man unconsciously shapes a soul which overflows and extends all around 
him, anxious to diffuse in that of others. By seeking himself he finds his brother. 
To progress he must fight himself; to fight himself he must know himself; if he 
really knows himself he learns indulgence, and the barriers which separate him 
from his neighbors crumble little by little” (pp. 244, 245). 

Harry M. Taytor 
Calvary Methodist Church, East Orange, New Jersey. 





A Study of History. By Arnotp J. ToynsBEz. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. pp. xiii-617. $5.00. 











One reason for the popularity and the general acclaim given to Arnold J. 
Toynbee’s gigantic history is that it takes as its field the entire sweep of man’s 
habitation on earth and views it as a whole. Over against the intense specialization 
which has been the technique of study of most modern minds, we have here a 
thinker and teacher who is not afraid to take as his subject universal history itself. 
The medieval and renaissance thinkers would have appreciated Toynbee and what 
he is trying to do, much more than they would the meticulous exactness of some 
who have set the pace within recent years. It is of course understandable how the 
fast growth of natural science and the tremendous contribution of the individual 
sciences have blocked scholars even from attempting to comprehend the whole of 
reality. Academic circles now laugh at one who takes all knowledge as his, who 
“gets out of his own field;” professors of biology, for instance, will frankly admit 
that they know little about Latin, and physicists are not expected to be up on the 
Nichomachean Ethics. Why should they be? It is enough for a man to understand 
his own “subject”—whether he knows the object of that or of other categories of 
learning. History itself has its eras, its ages, and there are separate continents 
and the annals of many nations and people to explore. Even when history is written 
as a completed whole, the historian usually proves to be an annalist, or archivist, 
not a philosopher. He gives you the facts, he tells you how history has unrollled; 
it is not for him to draw lessons and point out conclusions unless he forsake history 
for philosophy. 

Now comes Arnold J. Toynbee, who has slowly, meticulously, and pains- 
takingly worked through and over the whole history of mankind. Not only has 
he kept in view the larger pattern of man’s developing life, but he has put himself 
to great pains to discover underneath this pattern the separate facts and philosophies 
which may be seen in the ongoing of human progress. He works on a perfectly 
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enormous canvas—as the world past and the world present is bound to be. For 
several years Toynbee has been publishing at irregular intervals a series of books 
which he modestly terms 4 Study of History. This study, it is good to know, is 
not yet complete (I like to feel because history is still writing itself daily before 
the eyes of our own generation). But Toynbee volumes had already made a great 
name for themselves among scholars when the present book came out. It is a 
single-volume abridgment by D. C. Somervell of all that Dr. Toynbee has written 
to date. 

Mr. Somervell tells us, “I made this abridgment for my own amusement 
without Mr. Toynbee’s knowledge and without any idea of publication.” As it 
happened, the abridgment was called to the attention of Dr. Toynbee in due time, 
and he liked it. Mr. Somervell, himself, was not afraid occasionally to “interpolate 
a little illustration of my own not found in the original work.” This editorial 
spontaneity on the part of Somervell can be appreciated by others, and happily it 
was appreciated by the one whom it most concerned, Arnold J. Toynbee himself. 
He therefore went over the abridgment of Somervell and perfected it under his 
own hand, and now Oxford has brought it forth in a single volume which has 
received high acclaim from many sources. Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen told me that 
Dr. Toynbee was himself much pleased with the single-volume idea and with the 
work of the abridger. 

It would be impossible, in a few words, to indicate even the main trend and 
findings of the Toynbee “study.” It is significant to me that the work makes its 
greatest appeal to those who have the ability to see far horizons and to understand 
something of the depths plumbed by this great historian. ‘This is not to say the 
work is hard or difficult reading—the prose is as clear as a bell. A Study of History 
is, however, best appreciated by those who have that background of thought and 
training which enables them to go with the author as he juxtaposes past civilizations, 
discusses primitive societies, and puts us into one environment after another as he 
shows how these various environments have shaped the thought and life of man. 
To the Egyptiac world, to the Iranic, to the Russian Orthodox civilization, to 
Western Europe, to the Ottoman Empire, to China, to Iceland, and to the islands 
of the sea—to all these places those who read will go. Undoubtedly this is one of 
the greatest works which the scholarship of these last decades has produced. The 
high academic circles and the learned societies of our country made no mistake in 
receiving with acclaim and all honor this eminent British historian and thinker 
when he was here these few months ago. What he has written and, let us hope, 
what he will write, should have an enduring place among the great books which 
mankind has produced. 

Notan B. Harmon 
Editor, Religion in Life, New York City. 


The Philosophy of War and Peace. By ALBert C. Knupson. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947. pp. 221. $2.00. 


Dr. Knudson has written a characteristic book on the problem of war and 
peace. As in the case of most of his other books, he combines a historical with a 
systematic presentation of the subject. Also he carefully avoids one-sided theories 
concerning the causes of war and one-sided panaceas for peace. He rejects absolute 
pacifism because he believes that one cannot in advance deny the right of men to 
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resist evil, though he admits that pacifist teaching has had some salutary effects upon 
the mind of the church and the public attitude toward war. He writes in the spirit 
of Immanuel Kant whose treatise, Perpetual Peace, he summarizes with en- 
thusiasm. 

My main criticism of the book is that, though published in 1947, it is written 
with the kind of detachment that Kant himself might have brought to the subject 
and as a result the reader is not made vividly aware of the agonizing problem of 
dealing with the threats to peace in Russian-American relations or with the control 
of atomic power. ‘These issues are mentioned but the discussion is, for the most 
part, carried on in abstraction from these most fateful decisions about war and 
peace. It may be that there is some virtue in this, because the book does provide 
valuable perspectives which are easily obscured by preoccupation with immediate 
issues. 

The book begins with a summary of the arguments for the inevitability or the 
desirability of war, arguments based upon human nature, upon the biological con- 
ception of natural selection, upon the philosophy of the state. The author has 
little difficulty in showing the falsity of all of them. While there is no sound 
argument for the inevitability of war, there is more to be said than Dr. Knudson 
suggests for the unconscious needs that are met by war and the unconscious hostilities 
that are expressed through war. 

The chapter on the modern causes of war emphasizes nationalism, imperialism, 
ideas of racial superiority, and over-population. Except for the last named, the 
emphasis is too much on attitudes and not enough on objective situations. The 
fact of international anarchy is not identical with nationalism. The author regu- 
larly plays down the economic causes for war, though they are involved in what 
is said about over-population. As against writers who insist that international 
socialism would be the end of war, he is right because, as he indicates, socialist 
planning is nationalistic and may aggravate the conflicts between nations. There 
may, however, be ways in which economic factors indirectly cause war as an escape 
from unemployment or other forms of economic sickness. Any economic factor 
that may lead a nation to go the way of fascism might become a cause of war. 

The concluding chapter on the road to world peace is comprehensive and 
sensible. It avoids the kind of idealism that prescribes a world state as the im- 
mediate solution, and it supports the United Nations very strongly as the best 
available instrument for international peace and security. Dr. Knudson is aware 
of the defects of the Charter, but takes great comfort in the fact that it provides 
for its own improvement. 

The most distinctive element in this book is that it combines with these dis- 
cussions of the causes of war and the ways to peace an account of the development 
in history of the idea of peace and international co-operation, especially from 
Dante through Kant. 

Joun C. BENNETT 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


Kilvert’s Diary. Edited by Witt1am PLomer. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. pp. xvi-407. $3.00. 


It would be fair enough in describing this book to borrow the subtitle of 
George Saintbury’s Peace of the Augustans, and to call this Diary what the great 
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critic called his eighteenth-century literature—“a place of rest and refreshment.” 
For certainly no one can read the unassuming account of everyday events and 
things in this mid-Victorian book without being thankful for the rescue of it from 
its manuscript obscurity, these seventy years after the death of the man who for 
nearly a decade kept so diligent and happy a record. Francis Kilvert was born 
in 1840; it was only 1879 when he died; but while he lived, he lived! It would 
be hard to find a more convincing example of the delight that a man may have 
in living an essentially uneventful and innocent life. It is surely an unnecessarily 
censorious critic who must call attention to instances of slightly startling senti- 
mentalism, instead of passing these swiftly by and being thankful for the glorious 
plenty in his description of the world he lived in: its people, with habits and 
thoughts so often quite Victorian and so much more often, disturbingly or com- 
fortingly, very like our own. 

What a number of things he does tell us about! And with what zest he 
sets it all down—sometimes a mere line for the day (though we must remember 
that our book is a one-volume compression of the English three-volume edition), 
sometimes with elaborate detail, telling the whole story of some single red-letter 
day. He writes of an aged man who lived confirmed by long habit, quite alone 
in a little cottage more like a hut. He is known as a solitary, yet is entitled to 
be called the Rev. John Price, M. A. of Cambridge. Kind and quiet and good- 
tempered, he manages his few acres for himself, and only stands somewhat dis- 
turbed that his frailty is making him lose confidence. Kilvert helps the hermit 
mow his lawn..... On another page, or rather on three or four successive 
pages, we meet an unexpectedly friendly and sympathetic description of another 
sort of withdrawn man, Father Ignatius, who, with a small company of devout 
men, is re-establishing a monastery for brethren of the order of St. Benedict. A 
fine example of mutual courtesy is here; each man—Kilvert the Anglican curate, 
low church at that, and Ignatius the Roman Catholic “religious”—-addresses the 
other as “Father”. ... . On many pages we see the simple minister of a village 
parish, going on his pastoral rounds, visiting the members of his flock, so different 
from each other, with unflagging devotion, and quite apparently enjoying this 
first-hand evidence of the actual existence of all sorts and conditions of men. 

It is probable, however, that the chief charm of the book for most readers 
will be found in its descriptions of nature and her ways. He did indeed for 
most of his time as diarist live where brilliant natural effects were to be had for 
the asking, since he dwelt where England and Wales, merging into each other, 
offer generous gifts to the seeing eye. Which reminds us that in the best appre- 
ciations of nature, sounds and tastes and smells are almost as important as sight. 
Kilvert is one,of the most attentive and delighted observers of all this wealth and 
excellence that nature gives, and he seems never to miss anything that odors or 
sounds are adding to make perfect what the eye beholds. There is a passage (it 
is really one, though there are two successive entries, for September 20 and 21, 
1870) which illustrates finely the high quality of his nature descriptions. It would 
be hard to find anything as good as this outside Hardy’s novels or George Gissing’s 
Henry Ryecroft. 

“People at work in the orchard are gathering up the windfall apples for 
early cider. The smell of the apples very strong. Beyond the orchards the lone 
aspen was rustling. .... Called on the old soldier. He was with his wife in 
the garden digging and gathering red potatoes which turned up very large and 
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sound..... The great round red potatoes lay thick, fresh and clean on the 
dark newly turned mould. I sat down on the stones by the spring and the old 
soldier came and sat down on the stones by me while his wife went on picking 
up the red potatoes. We talked about the war..... Mary Morgan brought 
me some apples, Sam’s Crabs and Quinin’s. ‘The spring trickled and tinkled 
behind us and a boy from the keeper’s cottage came to draw water in a blue and 
white jug.” 

This is the sort of thing that can be done by those who have the gifts for it, 
a gift of seeing and a gift of writing wholly simple and natural English without 
a trace of that wretched affectation of alertness which has spoiled so many pages 
of descriptive writing. 

Francis Kilvert died when he was only 39. But he went to God with no 
need to be ashamed of the use of the talent he had received at the hands of his 
Creator. 

J. V. Mo_tpENHAWER 
The First Presbyterian Church, New York City. 


The Mind and Heart of Love. By M. C. D’Arcy.’ New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1947. pp. 333- $3-50. 

“Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set forth in order” the dialectic 
of Eros and Agape in the life of Western man, it seemed good to Father D’Arcy 
also to do so. With his wide knowledge of relevant theological, philosophical, 
psychological, and literary sources—medieval and modern—and his insight and 
balanced sanity, this English Jesuit scholar seems to have outdistanced his prede- 
cessors and woven their work into the complex texture of his own mature thinking. 

The book is not designed for rapid reading, but for patient and alert mental 
effort, which does not preclude poetic and aesthetic enjoyment. In the preface 
he compares his method to a fugue, “the more or less exact reproduction by several 
voices of the statement of a leading part,” hoping to leave the reader finally con- 
vinced “that the main theme is true.” This method involves considerable repe- 
tition, and occasionally a confused blurring of the main theme. But as the author 
points out, some sections which a given reader does not find rewarding may be 
skipped over, and it will still be possible to grasp the argument of the book in its 
entirety. 

Perhaps the modern treatments best known to Protestant readers are Nygren’s 
A gape and Eros and Denis de Rougemont’s Love in the Western World (translated 
in Britain as Passion and Society). Father D’Arcy “takes off” from de Rougemont 
in his first chapter, “Courtly and Passionate Love”; he turns to Nygren in his 
second chapter, “Eros and Christian Theology.” Despite their impressive volume 
of agreement, he finds a curious contrast between Nygren’s and de Rougemont’s 
Eros. The former is the Platonic Eros, comprising the most lofty aspirations of 
human reason and mysticism, and is diagnosed as basically self-love; while Agape 
is from God, completely selfless, thus foreign to human nature. De Rougemont’s 
Eros on the other hand is the dark, lawless passion hidden within all merely ro- 
mantic love, which ultimately aims at death, the annihilation of the self and all 
its values; while Agape is expressed concretely in human life in the divine ordinance 
of marriage and the practice of faithfulness between selves. 
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Human love, Father D’Arcy holds, includes the two poles: active and passive, 
taking and receiving, self-regard and self-surrender, masculine and feminine. To 
reduce love to either pole alone is to make an abstract, unreal picture. Nygren, 
by separating them and assigning one exclusively to God, the other exclusively to 
man, “has forced them both into such contrasting shapes that neither is alive” 
(p. 69). Father D’Arcy wanted to entitle—and did subtitlR—his book, “Lion 
and Unicorn.” These heraldic beasts symbolize the historically conflicting, yet 
mutually necessary, aspects of love; for in medieval Christian legend, the unicorn 
was the lion’s opposite, a gentle, self-sacrificing animal who lay down at a virgin’s 
feet and let himself be captured by the hunters. 

Jung’s terms “Animus and Anima” are also introduced: but mostly in the 
sense of Claudel’s parable (quoted in chapter 7), as roughly equivalent to “mind 
and heart.” Only a part of Jung’s teaching is used; and in the present reviewer’s 
opinion, Jung has shed much more light on Eros than is included in Father D’Arcy’s 
synthesis. But this book stresses the fact that both Animus and Anima have their 
place in human nature; it is each individual’s task to work out the proper balance. 
“The secret of the two loves is . . . . to be found in persons and in the relation 
of persons” (p. 321). 

Repeatedly the Animus and Anima loves are identified respectively with Eros 
and Agape. This seems unacceptable, being inconsistent with the very definition 
of Agape as divine. But in his wonderful concluding chapter, he clearly declares: 
“Eros should stand for both the ecstatic, irrational and self-effacing mood of love 
and the rational, self-assertive and possessive form, as they are found in human 
experience; and Agape for God’s special love and man’s response to it as inspirited 
and energized by it” (pp.311-12). And it also becomes clear how the Anima, 
human though it be, is the connecting point where Eros merges into Agape. “In 
one case, and one only, that of divine love, [not for a political cause, not for a 
human being! ] the self may and must drop all its self-regard, strip itself and say, 
‘all that I am and have is yours.’ ‘The primary act of the creature is not to possess 
God but to belong to him” (p. 325). 

ERMINIE Huntress LANTERO 

Religion in Life, New York City. 


The Meaning of Existence. By Cuartes Duet Kean. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1947. pp. xiv-222. $3.00. 


Book reviewing is almost always an unsatisfactory undertaking, especially if 
it has to be done in a brief compass in compliance with editorial command. It is 
rarely possible for a reviewer to do full justice to the scope of his book. Most 
serious books should be extensively analyzed and criticized, so that it may be clearly 
shown to what extent they enlarge human wisdom. 

The new book by Charles D. Kean (one of the few American ministers who 
find it possible to do earnest theological work!) deserves such thoroughgoing dis- 
cussion. For it calls for a decision on the part of its readers. It is an important 
contribution to the contemporary debate on the involvement of Christianity in the 
present cultural crisis. It offers an unusually clear analysis of the present human 
situation and a powerful and highly suggestive proposal of a Christian pattern of 
thought by means of which cultural reconstruction can be attempted. 
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Mr. Kean acknowledges his debt to Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich 
and especially to Sgren Kierkegaard. He has seen the validity of the dialectical 
theological method which these thinkers have introduced into modern Protestant 
thought. But being an original thinker, he has succeeded in demonstrating the 
significance of the true (i.e. non-Barthian) dialectical theology for constructive 
Christian thought and action in such a way that he merits an independent place 
next to those who have stimulated him. Tillich and Niebuhr exercise a deep 
impact upon their contemporaries because they are existential thinkers. Mr. Kean 
follows in their footsteps as an existential thinker in his own right. He belongs to 
their “school” in so far as he approaches the human problem from the same Chris- 
tian-dialectical point of view; but he does not merely repeat what they have said. 

He endeavors to clarify human living by analyzing its problems and ambi- 
guities on the levels of “history,” “intellect,” and “existence” (i.e. Christian faith 
expressing itself in action in the here and now). Kierkegaard’s three stages (the 
aesthetic, the ethical, the religious) seem to have served as the models of this 
analysis, but Mr. Kean’s levels represent contexts of life much more realistic than 
Kierkegaard’s stages, especially in respect to man’s social and historical conflicts. 
Mr. Kean’s definitions are very clear. Keeping the ambiguities, contradictions, 
and frustrations of human cultural achievement constantly in mind, he shows con- 
vincingly how human existence realizes itself (1) in socio-political history, (2) in 
philosophical concentration upon the permanent and changeless, and (2) in the 
religious endurance of tragedy and anxiety. 

His most daring (and in my opinion fundamentally true and correct) con- 
tribution is his interpretation of Christian faith. Many will regard his explanation 
in terms of myths, related to the life and teachings of Jesus and designed to evoke 
a liberation from tragedy and anxiety, as a dissolution of Christian truths, or as 
an undercutting of the Christian tradition. But I have no doubt that he will 
persuade all who have struggled with the problem of adequately interpreting the 
Christian gospel to the men of our time, that his concentration upon the “existen- 
tial” level offers the only sure way to effect a personal appropriation of the Christian 
revelation. Many feel that Tillich and Niebuhr throw light on human existence 
at its decisive and crucial levels, but find themselves unable to understand why 
they are so impressed. Mr. Kean has succeeded in putting into words what they 
have been groping for. Such readers will be especially grateful for his analysis 
of the major Christological doctrines; he shows that the revelation of God to one 
who comes to believe in Jesus as the Christ is neither historical nor intellectual 
in nature. 

To be sure, Mr. Kean, and those of his readers who agree with him, will 
have to do much further thinking before a modern existential reinterpretation of 
the Christian religion can be fully accomplished. I doubt whether it will prove 
possible to retain the use of the term “myth” in the sense in which he employs it, 
although it is highly significant that he, like many others, has come to appreciate 
the importance of “mythical” thinking for an understanding of religion. I also 
doubt whether Mr. Kean’s conception of history is as profound as it should be. 
Questions of this kind will occur to many readers, but they all, I am sure, will 
feel richly rewarded by this brilliant book. 
WILHELM Pauck 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Old Testament Interpretation of History. By CurisropHer R. Nortu. 
London: Epworth Press, 1946. xv-201 pages. 10s/6d. 


In this series of lectures, Christopher R. North, Professor of Hebrew at the 
University of North Wales, has set for himself a twofold task. The first task is 
that of the historian who must seek to recover, insofar as possible, the original 
sequence of events which lie behind the several stages of interpretation. If the 
historian is to know what really happened, observes the author, he must “penetrate 
behind a series of ‘defenses in depth’ within which: the original citadel of the 
Hebrew faith in God and national destiny was guarded.” In a series of chapters, 
North considers “the main ramparts of this interpretative faith”: the early sagas, 
the prophetic literature, the Deuteronomic writings, and the Priestly interpretation 
of history. 

The second task is that of the historian who recognizes the necessity of turning 
theologian in order to consider whether the actual course of Hebrew history, so 
far as it can be ascertained, justifies us in believing that God has revealed himself 
in history. Though not providing a cogent apologetic for his affirmative answer to 
the question, North does clarify the issue by attacking the “Marcionite attitude to 
the Old Testament”—the latter being based upon the conviction that revelation 
consists of certain ideas about God which, after the manner of Lessing, are taken 
to be true or untrue independently of history. “The Bible is the story of redemp- 
tion, not a description of what God is like” (p. 154). 

Having made a vigorous attack upon the conception of “progressive revela- 
tion” of ideas about God, North himself at times seems to fall into the error which 
he condemns. ‘This seems evident as one reads that the prophets “moralized the 
conception of Yahweh” (p. 63), that Israel’s unrighteousness was judged by a 
universal standard of morality “which has its ground in the very nature of Yahweh” 
(p. 65), or that the Biblical ascription of personality to God poses problems for 
the philosophical mind (p. 143ff.). The weakest point in the book, in this 
reviewer's estimate, is the failure to appreciate the place of eschatology in the 
Biblical interpretation of history, particularly as eschatology accents the under- 
standing of time in terms of purpose and thus precipitates the crisis of repentance 
and decision (see especially Paul Minear, Eyes of Faith, chapter 6). The pro- 
phetic interpretation of history is virtually reduced to a kind of theological prag- 
matism: in the long run all is well with the good and ill with the wicked due 
to the inexorable working of the universal “moral law” (p. 66 ff.). 

Although lacking in theological depth, this book is significant in that it is 
another witness to the theological awakening of our time. ‘The book represents 
a sincere attempt on the part of a competent Biblical scholar to see the woods as 
well as the trees. 

BERNHARD W. ANDERSON 
Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. 


The Old Testament in the New Testament. By R. V. G. Tasker. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1947. pp. 176. $2.00. 


One of the most important trends in recent New Testament scholarship is 
the renewed stress it has laid upon the essential unity of the Bible. Instead of 
following Marcion, the second-century heretic who would have nothing to do 
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with the Old Testament, a growing number of Biblical theologians assent to the 
truth in St. Augustine’s familiar words, “The New Testament lies hidden in the 
Old, and the Old becomes manifest in the New.” 

The author of this little book, Professor R. V. G. Tasker of the chair of New 
Testament Exegesis in the University of London, who was a student at Cambridge 
under Sir Edwyn C. Hoskyns, deals with a subject on which Hoskyns himself had 
intended to write, namely, the unity of the Bible as shown in the New Testament 
fulfillment of the Old. ‘Tasker expresses his point of view by quoting with ap- 
proval his late teacher’s words, “No further progress in the understanding of 
primitive Christianity is possible, unless the ark of New Testament exegesis be re- 
covered from its wanderings in the land of the Philistines and be led back to its 
home in the midst of the classical Old Testament Scriptures, to the Law and the 
Prophets.” 

Tasker begins by analyzing the quotations from the Old Testament made 
by Jesus and those made by the Evangelists. He finds that as a group the former 
exhibit a much deeper spiritual perception than do the latter. Next he examines 
the Acts, the Epistles, and the Revelation, all of which not only incorporate many 
fragments of the Old Testament but which presuppose the continuing purpose of 
the only true. God, who began to reveal his will to Abraham and who became 
incarnate in Jesus Christ. The author spends very little time on critical and literary 
problems—some of which he dealt with in his book, The Nature and Purpose of 
the Gospels, 1944—but with fresh exegetical insight he explores the New Testament 
with the conviction that “the Bible is the record of successive acts of God wrought 
in history to secure the salvation and blessedness of mankind.” 

With scholarly care and evangelical fervor Tasker sets forth the close con- 
nection between God’s first covenant made with the People of Israel and his new 
covenant made by his Son with the Israel of God. As a result the reader perceives 
with new force how inextricably the threads of the Old Testament are woven 
into the pattern of the New. Though not everyone will agree in every detail 
with Tasker’s exegesis—and what exegete has ever won universal approval?—the 
reviewer is certain that no one will put this book down without having gained a 
deeper appreciation of the manifold treasures of the Holy Scriptures. 

Bruce M. MEtzcER 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Paganism to Christianity in the Roman Empire. By Watter WoopBurn 
Hype. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press; Oxford University 
Press; 1946. pp. vii-296. $4.00. 


The distinguished author of this attractive and important volume is primarily 
a classicist, and upon his retirement (in 1930) had served on the faculty of the 
University of Pennsylvania for twenty years. The publication of so solid a work 
at the age of seventy-six is no mean achievement and deserves the heartiest con- 
gratulations. 

The fascinating subject of this book is the triumph of Christianity in the 
Roman Empire. After describing the religious life in the Roman world during 
the centuries immediately preceding and following the beginning of our era (Roman 
religion, mystery cults and Hellenistic philosophies, Judaism) the author devotes the 
other four chapters of the book to the birth and spread of Christianity to the begin- 
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ning of the Middle Ages. The book closes with an epilogue, and three excursuses: 
The Origin of Christmas; Sunday Observance; Was St. Peter in Rome? 

The vast and alluring subject has been treated before and will be treated 
frequently again, from various points of view. As a classicist and ancient historian, 
Professor Hyde looks upon it as one of “the various phases of the Roman Empire’s 
life” (p. 5). This attitude determines the assets and shortcomings of this volume. 

Whoever might feel inclined to criticize the book for omissions or distortions 
of historical facts should always keep in mind that our available sources for the 
knowledge of Judaism, Christianity, and Paganism from 300 B.C. to 400 A.D. 
are so varied, immense, and difficult that fifty years of continuous study would not 
suffice to obtain an adequate knowledge of them on the part of the most brilliant 
modern scholar. The only man who approximated such an understanding through 
a lifetime of research is the late George Foot Moore, whose Judaism and History 
of Religions will long remain the most thorough summaries and analytic studies 
of the religious life of the period in question. This reviewer is unable to under- 
stand how the author could have ignored such basic works entirely, as also another 
standard work, Jean Juster, Les Juifs dans PEmpire Romain (Paris, Geuthner, 
2 vols., 1914). Next to G. F. Moore, Adolf Harnack (whose works are quoted) 
is probably the. greatest authority on the subject, but he lacked Moore’s knowledge 
of Judaism and its Hebrew and Aramaic literary sources. 

Aside from the fact that some basic modern works have been disregarded, 
the present reviewer would take issue mostly with the author’s tendency to “debunk” 
the religions and philosophies with which he deals. “The author has attempted to 
treat it [the subject of the transformation of Christianity into a secularized insti- 
tution in its struggle with Judaism and Paganism] in the spirit of critical historical 
scholarship of our time” (p. 7). This we applaud with both hands. But is it in 
this spirit that we must underrate, disparage, and even despise the endeavors of 
ancient leaders to reach a higher spiritual level? Is it fair to say, for instance, that 
Greek and Roman religions “had no founder, reformer, prophet, nor inspired 
teacher, no initial revelation nor sacred books and little ethical content. Similarly 

. no creeds nor dogmas and consequently [Roman religion] was a matter 
of practice rather than of belief” (p. 9), since all this they lacked belongs ex- 
clusively to Judaism and Christianity? Is it right to say that “there is nothing 
new in Jesus’ ethical message beyond that of his predecessors” (p. 148)? Or that 
“more than anything else the Old Testament is a work of anthropology, its pages 
replete with survivals of older phases of culture” (p. 106)? And yet, in spite 
of the reviewer’s disagreement in many matters of detail he can but recommend 
the volume to those Christians who wish to find out something about the origins 
of their faith. 

Ropert H. PFEIFFER 


Harvard University, Cambridge; Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Divine Imperative. By Emit Brunner. Translated by Olive Wyon. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1947. pp. 728. $6.50. 


It is reported that in a large rural parish in Scotland a group of farmers 
spent a whole winter studying this volume and discussing its relevance to their 
daily work. ‘This is a tribute both to the hardihood of the Scot and to the ability 
of a Swiss theologian to relate ethical theory to the daily job of growing potatoes. 
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And anyone who reads the volume carefully will admit that its full assimilation 
would require a whole winter, and longer. 

The work first appeared in German fifteen years ago; a decade ago an English 
translation appeared, but only a few copies were made available for distribution 
in this country by Macmillan. For years the book has been all but inaccessible to 
Americans. Now the first full American edition is available, published, by the 
Westminster Press, simultaneously with two other Brunner books of equal 
importance and scarcity: The Mediator, and Man in Revolt (reviewed in RELI- 
GION IN Lire, Spring, 1935, and Winter, 1940, respectively). All three volumes 
appear in the same excellent format. 

Nothing need be said concerning the author, for he has won an assured place 
in contemporary theology, even his sharpest critics recognizing his stature. Nor 
is this the place to evaluate his theology as a whole, although that theology pervades 
all his books. In this book, he concentrates on the field of ethics as viewed from 
the standpoint of faith. In faith a man becomes a different person with a different 
position in the world (p. 9). What does this revolution mean to him in defining 
his duties, in shaping his decisions in the concrete situations of life? 

Book One sets the Christian ethic in sharp contrast to all other ethical systems. 
A Christian, as a Christian, starts from faith as his center of reference. And this 
faith stems from revelation: “the Word of Sin and of Grace” (p. 51). God’s 
act in Christ provides the only complete answer to the ethical problem. All other 
systems proceed from a different center and inevitably lead to false or incomplete 
conclusions. Natural moralities are neither truly natural nor truly moral. Brunner 
sees God’s axe lying at the root of many trees—legalism, literalism, naturalism, 
idealism, rationalism, asceticism, mysticism, fanaticism, Catholicism. The the- 
ologian’s polemic against these false theories is one phase of the believer’s warfare 
with “principalities and powers” (p. 61). 

Book Two essays a thorough analysis of the structure of Christian ethics as 
“the science of human conduct as it is determined by Divine conduct” (p. 86). 
It is essential for the believer to know why he acts (God’s command), who it is 
who acts (the new man), whom he is called to serve (the neighbor), and what 
he must do (the works of love). In his need for answers to these questions, the 
believer encounters tensions of thought which he cannot evade: the tension between 
gift and command, gospel and law, creation and redemption, means and ends, his 
calling and the natural orders. 

In Book Three, Brunner shows how these tensions appear perennially in all 
areas of behavior. Five areas receive detailed examination: the orders of com- 
munity represented by the family, industry, politics, culture, and the church. The 
Christian views each form of community as a Divine creation; consequently he is 
forbidden to renounce it. At the same time he views each form as permeated by 
sin; consequently he is called to proclaim judgment upon it by his faith and action. 
Both fanaticism and quietism are thus excluded (pp. 337-9). By fulfilling God’s 
command to love in the midst of a sinful community he manifests the power of 
God to redeem the world. But in fulfilling this duty, the Christian testifies that 
“the only thing that counts is God’s action, not ours.” 

**To live in the Church means to live by God’s Word. The true Church .... 
consists of those who . . . . live in the midst of the-world with their faces to 
the world to come, drawing their life from that future world As those 
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who wait for this consummation they alone truly possess the present; as those 
who are aware of their weakness they are strong; as ‘pessimists’ they are those who 
have true hope” (pp. 566-7). 

Pau S. MINEAR 


Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 


Evil and the Christian Faith. By Nes F. S. Ferr&. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1947. pp. xi-173. $2.50. 


Professor Ferré has committed himself to a literary enterprise which may 
turn out to be one of the major creative efforts in the thought of the church today. 
This present volume is the second of his projected series on Reason and the Christian 
Faith. The first volume, Faith and Reason, encountered the usual problems of 
prolegomena for Christian thinking. But the second volume is almost unique in a 
theological series, addressing so early and with such singular attention the problem 
of evil. Evil is the pain that tortures the body and the sin that wounds the spirit. 
To anyone who believes in God, evil is a problem. For God is “the Most High,” 
and “the Most High” is the identity of “the most real” and “the most good.” Ap- 
parently there is nothing good about evil, and therefore it is difficult to see how 
something that is not good can fit into the plans of a God who is constitutionally 
good. 

From the Christian standpoint (“our highest decisive instance of God’s action 
and meaning in the life of Jesus Christ” p. 79), both pain and sin are expressions 
of the purpose of God. The Christian knows that the purpose of God is to create 
a family fellowship between himself and men, and thereby among men. Super- 
ficially, one is tempted to believe pain alienates man from God. To say that is to 
compromise the ultimacy of the Christian standpoint with a second so-called ulti- 
mate, the hedonistic pleasure-principle, which renders pain and good incompatible. 
Within the Christian ultimate, however, one can say of natural evil that “if pain is 
real, God must have a purpose with it” (p. 62). Likewise, sin is a means to the 
ends of the Christian fellowship. “That there be a free finding of his will by our 
making mistakes and even by our rebelling against his will” (p. 70) expresses God’s 
plan for a deepening fellowship. Here Kierkegaard, Schleiermacher, and Darwin 
come together in a novel, penetrating, and sometimes moving interpretation of man. 

The existential concern which Ferré constantly avows, however, seems quieted 
by the quality of theodicy. As a consequence, at several points the author has 
achieved solutions more typical of viewpoints to which a Christian orientation is 
incidental. In making God “the most high,” a superlative degree, and in identi- 
fying the real and the good, Ferré has embraced an ontology in which sin is apt 
to be at once the most low, the opposite of good, and the least real. In making 
the experience of sin a stage in the evolution of the human spirit, he has by-passed 
the radical significance of the cross and has inferred that the cross is as paren- 
thetical as sin. In making the suffering of Christ purely historical (pp. 85ff.), he 
illustrates a view of the relation of eternity and time in which it is quite impossible 
for God genuinely to participate in the life of man. Thus, it would seem, he 
weakens the central possibility within Christianity for finding peace in and victory 
over evil. 

Cart MIcHALSON 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 
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Remaking the Modern Mind. By Cart F. H. Henry. Grand Rapids: Wil- 
liam B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1946. pp. 309. $3.00. 


From the standpoint of conservative Biblical theism, this volume undertakes 
to show that “the modern philosophical mind,” having made non-Christian answers 
to “the cardinal problems of God, man, and the universe,” is caught in tensions 
which can be resolved only by “the controlling ideas of the Hebrew-Christian 
world-life view.” Listing as definitive of modern thought four presuppositions— 
the inevitability of progress, the inherent goodness of man, the ultimate reality of 
nature, and the ultimate animality of man—the author charges them with both 
philosophical falsity and responsibility for the disintegration of twentieth-century 
society. As Christian substitutes, Henry advances the spiritual conditionedness of 
progress, the sinfulness of man, the dependency of nature, and the uniqueness of 
the human species. As a “revelational theist” (though not a Barthian), he opposes 
the dominant naturalism of contemporary philosophy, which he treats as the logical 
outcome of the post-Renaissance development of Western thought, with a vigorous 
assertion of Protestant orthodoxy, centering in a special, authoritative revelation. 

The book is scholarly, well documented, readable, and to a high degree ob- 
jective. ‘The author is at home in the history of philosophy, and has taken the 
trouble to understand opposing views, as evidenced in his careful critique of the 
emergent evolutionalism of Alexander and Lloyd Morgan. Against all naturalism, 
he convincingly upholds the reality of a personal, creative God who transcends the 
world-process, and insists on man’s need of divine redemption from sin. 

Interwoven with these points of strength are serious defects, of which the 
following are typical: (1) Though the “reasonableness” of Christianity is af- 
firmed, reason is merely “a means of comprehending revelation,” which is the 
basic test of truth. This affords no norm for testing rival revelation-claims. 
(2) With this one-sided view of revelation, Henry scorns any empirical approach; 
thus he asserts a primal perfection of man, though all the anthropological evidence 
is to the contrary. (3) In opposing evolutionary philosophies, he fails to see the 
cogency of the view which roots all emergents in the God revealed in Biblical 
religion. (4) He fails to discriminate sufficiently between non-Biblical philosophies, 
regarding them all as almost equally opposed to revelational theism. Thus he falsely 
maintains that idealism no less than naturalism affirms the ultimacy of nature and 
the animality of man; and accuses modern thought in general of asserting both 
the animality and the inherent goodness of man. (5) He fails to appreciate the 
implications of personalistic theism, inaccurately charging it with abandoning trini- 
tarianism and belief in special revelation. 

The writer is profoundly right in declaring that the modern mind must be 
remade according to Christian modes of thought. One suspects, however, that the 
remaking must proceed along broader and deeper channels than those he indicates. 
S. Pau SCHILLING 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Westminster, Maryland. 


Modern Trends in Islam. By H. A. R. Grips. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. pp. 141. $2.50. 


Because of the increased interest in the politics of the Near East and the 
exploitation of its enormous resources in oil by Americans, there has been a spate 
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of books on the geography, history, and religion of Arabia and its borderlands. 
The spotlight of the press rests on this section of the world map. Amid all the 
currents and tides of humanity none run so deep as religious convictions. Islam, 
Judaism, and Christianity find their cradle and their conflict today in this cross- 
roads of the world. Islam has three hundred million adherents and is still dominant 
in these lands where the other two older faiths are professed by minorities. 

A definite study of modern trends and movements in Islam by such an 
acknowledged expert as the Laudian Professor of Arabic at Oxford awakens great 
expectations. No reader will be disappointed. Professor Gibb was born in Egypt. 
He is a well-known student of Moslem thought but is not ashamed of the Christian 
tradition and the Christian Church (p. xi). The six chapters explore the back- 
ground, the causes, the nature, and the future of the Modernist movement in Islam. 
After sketching the familiar fourfold foundations: Koran, Tradition, Jjma‘ and 
Ijtthad (in all of which the centuries have produced cracks), he asks, “Are the 
old foundations still sound or if the old building must come down, can they serve 
for the new one?” 

The following chapters describe the religious tension in modern Islam, felt 
and expressed by such reformers as Jamal-ad-Din, Muhammad Abduh, Sayyid 
Ahmad and Muhammad Iqbal who in Egypt and India tried to purify Islam from 
its superstitions and to rationalize some of its dogma. ‘The sketch of the Wahhabi 
movement in Arabia and its present protagonist, Ibn Saud, is excellent. Even 
these Puritan Moslems face modern civilization, the radio, oil, and “unbelievers” 
with concessions after their early consternation. 

The writer concedes the extraordinary strength of the Sufi orders among the 
masses. In other even wider circles he finds a new emphasis on the cult of Moham- 
med and his apotheosis. “By their disregard of all objective standards of investigation 
and of historical truth, they have debauched the intellectual insight and integrity 
of their fellow Muslims. And, in the second place, by substituting a personal cult 
for a reasoned faith, they have weakened, and possibly, indeed, undermined, the 
foundations upon which not only Islam but every religion with any pretensions 
to universality and moral stability must stand.” 

The author concludes (pp. 120-121) that the religious heritage of Islam is 
threatened not so much from without as by three forces from within. The 
Modernists have sacrificed all spiritual values by a this-worldly utilitarian ethic. 
The second foe sets up fake gods borrowed from the West alongside of Allah, 
confuses ideals, and undermines the Islamic social structure. This so-called re- 
formed Islam is Islam no longer. The third foe is the ancient heresy of Mahdism 
“and is probably the most dangerous.” Liberalism is superficial in its effects and 
has struck no deep roots in the Moslem mind. Its chief result has been to produce 
schism between an intellectual aristocracy and the masses. But those who look for 
a Mahdi, a new divinely appointed leader, will, when he appears, gird him with 
a sword and perchance call for holy war. 

Given time and a world at peace there may, however, be a reassimilation 
of the intellectuals and “the development of new antitoxins to counteract the virus 
introduced from the West.” 

Altogether this volume is of prime importance to every student of present-day 
world politics and of the crosscurrents in Islam. Our sole criticism is that in the 
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lively account of the Feminist movement (pp. 89-100) the author omits mention 
of Qasim Amin’s protest and Mansur Fahmy’s book La Femme, which started a 
revolt against polygamy, the veil, and divorce in Turkey, Egypt, and Iran as early 
as 1913. 
SAMUEL M. ZwWEMER 

New York City. 


Methodism in Belief and Action. By Joun M. Moore. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, pp. 254. $2.00. 


In the concluding paragraph of this new book, Bishop Moore says that it is a 
“review of The Methodist Church, with its broad basis, its sure foundation, its 
agelong and effective system of government, its historic order of the ministry, its 
apostolic conception of the sacraments, its thoroughly grounded and biblically 
upheld doctrines and beliefs, its missionary service, its magnificent achievements, 
and its deep evangelistic passion.” ‘That is a large order, but the Bishop has suc- 
ceeded remarkably well. 

The book is divided into three sections. In Part One, “Beliefs,” the roots 
of Methodist doctrine are explored and modern Methodist beliefs are stated suc- 
cinctly and clearly. 

Part Two, “Order and Ordinance,” gives an understanding of the structure 
and polity of the church. The chapter on the ministerial order in Methodism 
is most informative and thought-provoking. The author “does not believe in 
three orders, or two,” but in “one ministerial order with three degrees, or classes, 
or offices in it These are distinguished not by rank or sacerdotal content, 
but by duties.” To which this reviewer would like to respond, “Almost thou 
persuadest me.” On page 133 Bishop Moore makes a broader statement than he 
probably intended: “Annual Conferences are not legal entities; they cannot sue 
or be sued.” Attention is called to Paragraph 625, Discipline 1944: If an Annual 
Conference becomes a body corporate, it may sue and be sued. 

Part Three, “Action, Attitude, and Adventure,” is prophetic. It deals with 
present-day problems forthrightly and wisely. The most advanced as well as the 
most conservative thinker on ecclesiastical, educational, and social questions will 
find much to ponder over. Here is the keynote of this section: “Tradition can 
become a sedative, an unquestioning belief can become an opiate, and a dogma 
may become a prison. ‘The static in truth, in religion,.in the church is the enemy 
of the vital, the essential, the dynamic, the victorious. ‘The inactive becomes the 
incapable. The unused becomes the useless. Even religion becomes a blight where 
it is not a light. The Church of the Living God must be a church in a living age, 
with a living voice, authority, and revelation for living men. For such a church 
all men will have a seeking eye and a listening ear.” 

This book will be of value to all Methodist preachers and laymen who desire 
to know their church, its whence, its where, and its whither, as well as “The 
‘what and why’ of Methodism,” which is its subtitle. 


F. R. BayLey 


President of the Judicial Council, The Methodist Church, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
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The Rediscovery of Morals: With Special Reference to Race and Class 
Conflict. By Henry C. Linx. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1947. 
pp. 223. $2.50. 

In his essay “Moralists for your Muddles” in Harper's Magazine, Professor 
Jacques Barzun speaks of the “would-be scientist.” He refers to Mr. Henry C. 
Link, author of The Rediscovery of Morals. No other science is being more 
abused at present than psychology. To blame human nature is the current con- 
venient evasion of social responsibility. Psychology (and I include psychiatry and 
psychoanalysis) lends itself to the abuse of hazy, deep-sounding pronouncements. 
The sloppy way in which Mr. Link uses psychoanalytic terms is typical. 

But Mr. Link is not only a would-be scientist, he is a would-be moralist 
as well. In this field he is even less successful. 

In the progress of civilization, a tradition has evolved which has as its corner- 
stone respect for truth. Unless they are built on this tradition new discoveries 
have no value. This book is a hodgepodge of misstatements, distortions, and super- 
cilious misrepresentations. ‘The author thinks it is a “fallacy which underlies all 
education, that if people are taught the facts their conduct will be more intelligent.” 
For example, “the more people are taught about the physiology of sex, the more 
likely they are to exploit sex for purely selfish ends.” 

One thread goes through the whole book, a defense a tout prix of the status 
quo. When the reader realizes this pattern he feels with Schiller, “You see the 
purpose and you feel displeased.” One might say that while the author professes 
to discuss the subject of right and wrong, his real obsession is the subject of right 
and left. At every really concrete point, he expresses all the illiberal clichés 
which in scientific or moralistic garb constitute the propaganda of our press. In 
analyzing this book one cannot fail to reach the conclusion that behind all the words 
the only sanctity it upholds is the sanctity of property. If the reader should hold the 
opinion that “human rights are more important than property rights,” he will learn 
from this book that “this is the complete reversal of all morals and civilization.” 

What Mr. Link says about Negroes is in effect: Don’t give them equality 
because then you will only increase race hatred. Of Jews he says that they have 
had “social equality” in the United States for years. The “common man” does 
not come out very well either; for according to the author people are alike only 
in their bad qualities and he enumerates them at length, from greed to gluttony. 
“These are the tendencies in respect to which all men are the common man. 
They are inherent in the physical and materialistic nature of every man and 
woman.” The author is not unsympathetic toward minorities, but the minorities 
in his opinion are apparently the employers: “Picketing has become a powerful club 
in coercing helpless minorities.” Labor unions are the cause of inflation, he ex- 
plains. Lynchirig is “a passing incident.” 

It is not difficult to guess what Mr. Link would offer as a solution to the 
social evils which he describes so one-sidedly. He pleads for a “National Research 
and Policy-making Commission.” This commission is of course to consist in an 
élite. It evidently is supposed to teach the common man to get rid of his vices. 
But who will teach morals to this élite? 

FREDERICK WERTHAM 


Director of Mental Hygiene, Queens General Hospital and Lafargue Clinic 
in Harlem, New York City. 
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The Pastor and the Children. By Mitprep Moopy Eakin and Frank EAKIN. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. pp. ix-182. $2.00. 


Each new book from these authors is an event of special significance, for 
they are writing from first-hand experience and are personally acquainted with 
the problems which are discussed in this volume. Living and working in Madison, 
New Jersey, with daily contact with the theological students of Drew Seminary, 
the Eakins have been in a privileged position to counsel with these future ministers 
of the church and to provide a laboratory where they can gain invaluable training 
in the administration of the church school. 

Too little attention is given in seminaries to an adequate preparation of 
candidates for the ministry in regard to their work with students in the church 
school. ‘The authors believe that the pastor’s major responsibility is to guide the 
entire program of, Christian education in the local church. The ability to talk to 
children of various ages is both a gift and a skill, and ministers can acquire this 
technique if they are willing to pay the price. An understanding of child psychology 
and the environmental factor in the home are essentials if a creative piece of teach- 
ing is to be done. Children must be understood as individuals and not in the mass. 
Endless opportunities must be created for self-expression. Definite goals must be 
outlined. ‘Teachers must teach with definite objectives in the curriculum. Chil- 
dren want their religion in terms of life situations rather than in vague discussions 
of theological abstractions. The changing seasons of the year offer many oppor- 
tunities for group participation. 

As the adolescent years come along the viewpoint of young people naturally 
changes, and the skillful teacher will ever be on the alert to guide the shifting 
centers of interest. 

The authors insist that the church school session is no substitute for the 
morning service of worship, but at this point the teachers and the home must set 
the example. Many valuable suggestions are offered as to how church and the 
home can supplement each other. The choice of lesson materials requires an 
intelligent understanding of the needs of modern young people, and here the 
minister should make it his business to know what is available and what should 
be used. ‘Teachers should be carefully selected; the pastor should provide special 
guidance for them and make available teacher-training schools. 

Many communities co-operate on a released-time schedule for the weekday 
church school program. ‘This trend creates good will and a co-operative spirit 
among denominations, and offers an opportunity to augment the teaching schedule 
of Sunday morning, which is usually limited to about one half hour. 

The chapter, “The Community Angle,” is especially helpful as it offers sug- 
gestions as to how a community can deal with the needs of veterans, racial tensions, 
better housing for underprivileged minorities, and how the church can sponsor 
movements dedicated to intelligent good will and better understanding between 
races and creeds. After all, the task is spiritual, for the purpose of religion is to 
motivate life in terms of the mind of Christ. 

I commend highly this book; all ministers should read it, for the Eakins talk 
out of practical experience and offer many stimulating ideas to strengthen the 
program of Christian education in the local church. 

Cuarves RussELL PREwITT 
Morrow Memorial Methodist Church, Maplewood, New Jersey. 
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The Realm of Personality. By D. Maurice ALLAN. New York: The Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1947. pp. 249. $2.50. 


This volume contains the James Sprunt Lectures delivered in 1944 at Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia. The author is professor of philosophy and psy- 
chology at Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. The book con- 
tains a good summary of developments during the past fifty years in the area of the 
nature of personality. Among the subjects discussed are rival views of personality, 
levels of motivation, conflicts in personality, patterns of personality, formative factors 
in personality development, the creative phases of personality, and a concluding 
chapter on brain and personality. 

It is Allan’s contention that he is discussing these topics in the light of the 
Christian view of personality. An examination of the contents of the volume indi- 
cates that he identifies the Christian view most closely with that of recent and con- 
temporary personalistic psychologists, particularly William Stern and G. W. Allport. 
His theory of personality is well defined in the first chapter. He classifies the rival 
views in three categories: naturalistic, humanistic, and transcendental. By the first 
he means those which conceive “man’s mind and even his spirit as a by-product of 
the vast mechanical or electro-chemical forces that animate the frozen immensities 
of cosmic space” (p. 22). Naturalistic views of personality so defined are rejected 
by him. In fairness, one should remark that such views are also denied by most 
of those who are said to be naturalists. The second or humanistic view defines per- 
sonality as “a richly self-conscious being who inhabits a physical body” (p. 28). 
Emphasis is here placed upon consciousness and socio-political interests. “The tran- 
scendental category contains those views which conceive man’s reason as reaching 
up “to Something above us, a higher-than-human reality” (p. 40). Reason, creative 
growth, and eternal purpose are the primary characteristics of personality according 
to this approach. It is this transcendental view which Allan identifies with the 
Christian theory of personality. 

The first chapter, then, provides the metaphysical background for this discussion. 
In the succeeding chapters, the author reviews the findings of recent psychological 
research and philosophical thinking in a concise and lucid manner. There is much 
food for thought in his presentation of such topics as levels of motivation and the 
patterns of personality. Furthermore, the pastor and counselor will find much 
help in the chapters on the creative aspects of personality and on the formative forces 
which operate in personality development and growth. ‘This book should be read 
by teachers and pastors for the help it will give them in understanding the persons 
with whom they work and for the guidance it will provide in constructive work 
in this area. 


Two suggestions may be offered by way of criticism. The author has adopted 
the journalistic device of adding adulatory adjectives to the names of all the authors 
mentioned. It may be assumed that most readers will know the men and have already 
reached some judgment concerning their significance or insignificance. The second 
is that the philosophical discussions, according to this reviewer, do not measure up 
to the psychological. The last chapter, on brain and personality, may well be omitted 
in the next edition. 

Wi.uiaM H. BERNHARDT 
The Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado. 
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The Christian Future, or The Modern Mind Outrun. By Eucen Rosen- 
stocK-Hugssy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. pp. 248. $2.50. 


The author of this provocative volume has been teaching social philosophy 
at Dartmouth since 1935. He is an American citizen. But he was born and 
bred in Germany, was a member of the faculty at Leipzig, and Professor of Law 
at Breslau. He has experienced the turbulence of two continents, has felt deeply 
the transitional disparities of the crisis through which we are passing, and has 
opposed by his work and his word the disintegrating tendencies about us. His book 
is at once an argument and a testimony: it is vivid, turbulent as the issues with 
which it deals, and charged with prophetic fervor. It deals with us where we 
are, with all the contradictory ramifications which this implies—socially, polit- 
ically, psychologically, religiously; but the place where we are is precisely the place 
of the Cross. “Reality itself—not the abstract reality of physics, but the full- 
bodied reality of human life—is cruciform.” What we have yet to learn is that 
“the place on the Cross is unbearable without fellowship.” 

The author’s argument is based upon two themes, both of which are indicated 
in the double title. One is the analytical task of clarifying from within the bank- 
ruptcy of the “modern” mind. The author traces in a series of brilliant sketches 
the derivation of modernity from Christian antecedents, and the ruin which 
overtakes it as it secedes from its origins. The sociological division of life between 
the suburb and the factory has split the soul of modern man. ‘The disintegration 
of words and names, our easy capitulation to John Dewey and to Darwinism, 
the devitalization of Christianity itself through forfeiture of its eschatology, all 
come in for penetrating review. The world needs a resuscitation of hope, a resur- 
rection into a new future. This, the author holds, “is the supreme gift of Chris- 
tianity.” It overcomes all forms of decadence by a unique strategy: “the price 
of a living future is to admit death in our lives and overcome it.” This is ac- 
complished through a reversal, a fundamental reversal, of our way of looking 
at man’s history and destiny. It “measures history from the end of time.” The 
Christian, therefore, lives in a direction opposite to that of the pagan—‘“from the 
end of life into a new beginning.” But the recovery of an understanding of 
Christian eschatology is a task for Christianity also: “Christianity itself may rise 
from the dead if it now discards its own self-centredness.” 

This last sentence will serve to indicate that whatever has become prophetically 
familiar in this pattern of analysis and proclamation will not be found so in this 
volume. Its challenge to the church carries with it the possibility that the church 
may be obliged to enter into a complete reconsideration of itself—may indeed be 
by-passed for genuine Christian orientation in the time ahead. Cruciformity too 
will be seen to embrace an inner comprehension of the crucial discoveries still 
latent within the systems of Buddha, Laotse, Abraham, and Jesus—all partial 
without the eschatology of the cross. In short, the book is a challenge and a proc- 
lamation. It will meet the reader on every level of interest and confront him 
with the cross. At the same time, it stands in its own way a little: it strives 
too constantly for the rhetorical success of paradox (the transvaluation of common 
assumptions); its turbulence is greater than its peace; and it expounds so well 
the inner complexities that beset us that it remains itself, perhaps, a symptom of 
our need, though moving toward a cure. 

STANLEY RoMAINE Hopper 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 
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Rendezvous With Eternity. By Howarp Lincotn StimMEL. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947. pp. 123. $1.00. 


This book is one of the finest on the theme of immortality to appear in recent 
years. Grounded in the reasoned and balanced insights into the Christian faith 
characteristic of the Boston University School of Theology, the book moves out of 
academic halls into the homes and hearts of people who have suffered the loss of 
dear ones and who are wrestling with problems of faith. Its interpretation of 
the church’s teaching as well as its originality, its freshness, its artfulness, its 
closeness to life, will appeal to laymen as well as pastors. 

Mr. Stimmel has a wisdom which convinces the reader that it makes a differ- 
ence in everyday living how one thinks about immortality. The book abounds in 
quotations, stories, and apt phrases garnered out of the writer’s wide reading and 
personal experience as a pastor over the years. 

He roots the faith in immortality in the resurrection of Jesus, where it 
rightfully belongs. The chapter on “The Nature of the Future Life” would 
have been strengthened by more exposition of the references of Jesus to heaven 
and hell. What did Jesus mean in the parable of the final judgment, by the 
separation of the good from the evil, the eternal fire prepared for the devil and 
all his angels into which the cursed ones depart? Is Universalism right in its 
avowal of the ultimate reconciliation of all souls to God? Or is Methodism right, 
which avers the sovereignty of man’s free spirit, even to the point of affirming 
this freedom to oppose God throughout eternity? These are questions which arise 
as one deals with stubborn, sinful men whose opposition to God continues throughout 
life to the grave itself, and reaches beyond. 

The book is small, compact, and attractively bound with blue cloth and gold 
lettering. The eye is pleased by the absence of the numbers which ordinarily 
refer one to the notes. However, by a convenient device in the back of the book 
which lists pages and lines, the publisher has added a section for sources of quo- 
tations. 

PauL HULsLANDER 
Elm Park Methodist Church, Oneonta, New York. 


Poems of Dedication. By SrepHEeN SPpENDER. New York: Random House, 
1947. pp. 60. $2.00. 


Here are intimations of immortality from an unexpected source. One of 
the finest of contemporary English poets leads us in this slight volume to lofty 
heights of spiritual understanding. In a series of lyric poems, Stephen Spender 
takes us from the bedside of the dying Margaret, through the ordeal of burial and 
heartache and silence and despair, out into the renaissance of faith and hope and 
belief in her survival beyond the grave. 

To read this little book at one sitting is to experience a symphony in words, 
the music of phrases, sentences, and stanzas which build from man’s despair and 
hopelessness to a great faith in the survival of all that is important in the loved 
one’s life. This is not Christian theology. This is not reasoned philosophy. 
Spender is a poet and this is poetry of the finest type. 

In each of the four divisions of the volume a mood is created; and through 
the whole runs a silver thread of deathless hope which in the end ties the bundle 
of trouble and suffering and search for truth into a package as beautifully con- 
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structed as one could produce out of the tragedy of death. ‘The true values of 
these poems will be discovered best in solitude. The reader must be prepared to 
think and feel unhindered by any distraction. If he will do this, the ocean of 
eternity will sweep over the shores of his thought and emotion as he companions 
with a poet of Shelley-like mysticism and spirituality. 

To observe the pilgrimages of the English poets of our generation is a fas- 
cinating exercise for those who endeavor to think from out the Christian tradition. 
Beginning with bitter criticism of that tradition, and then complete rejection, they 
expended their energies for years on plateaus of socialism, communism, and skep- 
ticism. Now, several of them are moving deliberately nearer the faith of their 
fathers. ‘This prodigal flight and conversion may resolve into a real benefit to 
that faith. They will return from these wanderings, as they are returning, bringing 
with them fresh viewpoints, new idioms, and enriched conceptions of the importance 
of the Christian religion to a world that without it is but a rusted mechanism. 

This book is to be highly recommended to all thoughtful lovers of poetry, 
and to all who have been listening for the breath of the spirit so rarely to be 
discovered in the verse of our day. 

Ceci, FREDERICK WILSON 
The Methodist Church, Portville, New York. 
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The Luminous Trail. By Rufus 
M. Jones. Macmillan. $2.00. Brief 
portraits of several of “the luminous 
trail of saints whom Christ has made.” 
“God remakes what has gone wrong. 

. . - But always the emergence, the 
incursion, the vernal equinox of the 
Spirit comes through some human indi- 
vidual or some prepared group.” 


The Quest for Inner Peace. By 
William E. Park. Macmillan. $2.50. 
A group of sermons preached in schools 
and colleges by the president of the 
Northfield Schools, “full of pertinent, 
original thinking and a fine sparkle of 
humor and imagination.” 


The New Testament Letters. By 
J. W. C. Wand. Oxford. $2.50. 
The Bishop of London paraphrases, in 
contemporary but dignified English, all 
the Epistles, so that they read as letters 
with natural paragraphs. Useful his- 
torical notes are given on each. 


Stop Looking and Listen. By 
Chad Walsh. Harper. $1.25. A poet 
and former agnostic, a recent convert, 
writes a forceful and readable “invita- 
tion to the Christian life,” with ac- 
knowledged debt to C. S. Lewis. 


Lyman Pierson Powell: Path- 
finder in Education and Religion. 
By Charles Macfarland. Philosophical 
Library. $3.75. The biography of a 
distinguished church leader who worked 
for a world peace organization and wrote 


a standard “life” of Mary Baker Eddy. 


The Supreme Beatitude. By Earl 
V. Pierce. Revell. $2.00. Challeng- 
ing stewardship addresses on the text, “It 
is more blessed to give... .” 


His Word Through Preaching. 
By Gerald Kennedy. Harper. $2.50. 


Many books on preaching “deal only 
with the technique of sermon construc- 
. the nature of the 


tion: “Beta. s 





gospel has implications for the manner 
of its presentation.” 


A Plain Man’s Life of Christ. By 
A. D. Martin. Macmillan. $2.00. 
“Tts happy combination of true scholar- 
ship and simplicity, its mellow wisdom 
and freedom from mere _ pedantry, 
should make it attractive to many who 


are repelled by books written primarily 
for students.” 


The Wisdom of the Way. By 
Douglas W. Thompson. Epworth. 53s. 
A cogent account of the faith based on 
lectures given by the author to his fellow 
prisoners of war in Italy and Germany. 


God’s Action Within the Soul. 
By F. H. Allen. S.C. M. Press. 6s. 
“There is need of a systematic and full- 
scale attempt to reconcile” the fact of 
divine action within the soul “with the 
freedom from compulsion which he 
allows to the soul.” 


Toward Certainty. By Robert H. 
Gearhart, Jr. Association Press. $1.50. 
A statement of Christianity by a Lutheran 
campus pastor, “applying the test-tube 
method .... and reducing Christi- 
anity to its basic elements.” 


Great Is the Company. By ‘ olet 
Wood. Friendship Press. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 75¢. An absorbing ac- 
count of the translation of the Bible for 
various peoples of the world. 


What Must the Church Do? By 
Robert S. Bilheimer. Harper. $1.00. 
The fifth and final volume of the Inter- 
seminary Series, correlated with the 
previous volumes (reviewed in the Sum- 
mer issue), presenting the challenge of 
“The Ecumenical Reformation” and 
“The Task Ahead.” The author was 
the original projector of the Intersemi- 
nary Conference and of the Series. 


The Holy Spirit in the Life of 
Today. By F. W. Dillistone. West- 
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minster. $1.50. The vice-principal of 
London College of Divinity rethinks on 
a biblical basis the concepts “spirit” and 
“Holy Spirit”; he emphasizes God’s 
activity rather than his nature. 


Does God Exist? By A. E. Taylor. 
Macmillan. $2.00. The book relies 
on rational demonstrations, chiefly on the 
moral and teleological proofs. Signifi- 
cant as one of the final works of a dis- 
tinguished philosopher. 


The Affirmation of Immortality. 
By John Haynes Holmes. Macmillan. 
$1.50. An Ingersoll lecture by a well- 


known preacher. 


Wartime Correspondence between 
President Roosevelt and Pope Pius 
XII. Introduction and notes by Myron 
C. Taylor. Macmillan. $2.50. An 
interesting historical record, but in the 
nature of the case not very illuminating. 


It So Happened. By Muriel Lester. 
Harper. $2.00. “Through war and 
revolution this ambassador-at-large of 
world peace resumes her travels and her 


thoughts begun in Jt Occurred to Me.” 


Living Together in Today’s 
World. By Louise B. Griffiths. 
Friendship Press. 60¢. A course for 
junior high school groups. 


The Changing Scene in China. By 


Gilbert Baker. S. C. M. Press. 6s. 
The life of wartime China and of the 
church in its midst, as seen in the southern 
province of Yunan during the Japanese 
occupation. 


There’s a Job for You. By Ruth 
Ransom. Friendship Press. On the 
young Christian’s choice of a lifework. 


The Return of Religion to Public 
Education: The Basic Principles. 
By the Committee on Religion and Edu- 
cation. American Council on Education 
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Studies. $1.00. “Calls upon educators 
to reappraise the responsibilities of the 
public schools in relation to religion.” 


Democracy’s Case Against Reli- 
gious Education on School Time. 
By Gerald F. Weary. Beacon Press. 
25¢. The author replies to those who 
suppose that “of course the plan is a good 
thing”: it is dangerous in principle and 
often unsatisfactory in practice. 


Keeping Up With Teen-Agers. 
By Evelyn Millis Duvall. Our Negro 
Veterans. By Charles G. Bolte and 
Louis Harris. The Struggle for 
Atomic Control. By William T. R. 
Fox. Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
20¢ apiece; $6.00 for subscription to 
total of 70 pamphlets. Those named 
are Public Affairs Pamphlets 127, 128, 
129. 


Laws of the Spiritual Life. By 
Charles Edwin Schofield. The Upper 
Room, Nashville, Tennessee. 35¢. “A 
devotional study of some of the basic 
principles of personal religious living.” 


Inside the United Nations. Pub- 
lished by the Church Peace Union and 
World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 
15¢, quantity rates. “A discussion guide 
on religion and the peace” for church and 
synogogue classes or study clubs. 


My Sermon Notes on John’s Gos- 
pel. By W. P. Van Wyk. Baker’s 
Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
$1.50. Twenty-four complete sermon 
outlines illustrating the author’s method 
of exegetical and expository preaching. 


My Sermon Notes on Parables and 
Metaphors. By W. P. Van Wyk. 
Baker. $1.50. Andrew W. Blackwood 
says, “He interprets each passage rever- 


ently and sanely.” Xx 
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